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RECREATION AND.THE SCHOOL 


Increasingly the schools are concerned with training their pupils 
for the constructive use of leisure time. 


The September 1940 issue of Recreation has been prepared es- 
pecially for the use of educators interested in the possibilities of 
the leisure-time field. Some of the articles include: 


@ THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND LIFE NEEDS, by V. K. Brown 
@SOME NOON HOUR RECREATION PROGRAMS 
@A FROLIC FOR TEACHERS by Jane Darland 


@ OBJECTIVES OF A PROGRAM OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES IN HIGH SCHOOL, by Eugenie C. Hausle 
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ly « ew of the more than twenty articles of interest 
e vhich appear in this special issue. 


| lad to send you this number as a sample copy of 
i :e ti 1e price of which is $2.00 a year. 
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“ LiE’S HANDCRAFT 


yw It is not possible to put up shellac and other types of 
; naterials in small quantities for each child, so the bulk 
inaterial will be sent to cover the needs of the group. 


oO 





ue ; Paste will not be furnished. It may, however, be or- 
‘or ec “ditional child. lered separately in any quantity. 
tems iesicned to r 1” ertistic c ll Postage must be paid by purchaser. Orders will be 
as 7rac iL in ha CO. shipped November 15, or later if specified. Please 
soucefu. s «cn .:. ality, 1 ¥ ble i 1€ send orders early and include stamp when writing for 
child to .urther tnis craft work at nce. additional information. No orders sent on approval. 
e ORDER ACCORDING TO NUMBER. 
lp. CALENDAR FOR 1941. Suitable for children from kindergarten through 4th grade. 
2p. CALENDAR FOR 1941. Suitable for children from Sth through 8th grade. 
3p. DISC HOT PAD. Stendard package in beautiful fiesta colors. May be ordered in any two- 
color combination if preferred. 
4p. BRAIDED HOT PAD. Specify following color combinations: two shades of red, two shades 
of green, or sand and green. 
5p. BRAIDED COASTERS. Set of four. Specify colors as given for hot pad above. 
6p. NOTE BOOK OR ALBUM. A lovely number for any family member. Letters for any desired 
titles as Memos, Scraps, Guests, Phcics, etc. May be ordered for one cent per letter in any 
quantity. 
2210 WARREN BLVD. PYRAMID CRAFTS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ! _i-cc. RECIPE FILE. Specify if red, brown or green background is desired. 
Letters for word ‘’Recipe’’ one cent per letter extra. Cooking and 
Enclosed please find [] check [] money order for §...............- »aking index guide card set may be ordered at ten cents extra 
for Jimmie’s and Julie’s Handcraft package Noeeccccccccc:csccccccccscssssssssssue por po Set of fifty cards for file to write recipes five cents per 
5 upil extra. 
i titeieirieicaissscasotsctotpataiatnaa oil PN ieccnicetcrmeanenincs tase for (number song 
eee seaiitin at ray rate er ten cents per pupil. JIMMIE’S AND JULIE’S PAPER CRAFT KIT is the teachers’ answer for a 
MINIMUM ORDERS MUST COVER AT LEAST THIRTY PUPILS. wide variety of creations. Contains twenty page instruction booklet, 
NOTICE—ADD lc PER PUPIL, TO COVER COST OF POSTAGE AND profusely illustrated, especially designed twister with corners removed 
PACKING. and materials to make at least fifteen samples, combined with discarded 
N Add items (dependent upon size). An ideal item for teachers to recommend to 
=" iat as sa sities parents as a gift for children, or shut-ins, for creative expression and 
SE as ne aE RR . State 





rainy day activities. Can be adapted for any age. PRICE $1.25 Postpaid. 
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- Poems of Early Childhood 
Nursery Rhymes. The World About 
Us, The World of Fancy 


2. Narrative Poems and Creative Verse 
Story Telling Poems, Children’s Own 
Verse 

3. Experience Stories and Animal 
Friends 
Stories of animals and of childhood 
experiences 

4. Tales and Legends 


Folk and Fairy Tales, Myths and 
Legends of all lands 

- Our Own Country and Foreign Lands 
The best loved stories of history, 
adventure and other countries. 

- Holidays and Famous People 
Holidays and Festivals, Famous Peo- 
ple and Bible Stories 

- Fundamentals of Teaching 
Prerequisites of good teaching 

. Guidance of the Child 
Character and citizenship training 

- School Subjects 
Teaching techniques 

. Nature Excursions 
Illustrated nature study materials 

11. Units of Experience 

Plus creative play, action jingles, 
things to make. 
12. Teacher Manual — Index 
Key that unlocks Childcraft 

13. Art and Music 
Art appreciation, creative handwork, 
original songs 

14. Science and Industry 

Major concepts of science, pictures 
of industry 

15. Monthly bulletins 

Informational background with time- 
ly materials and activities. 

16. Reference Library Service 

Teachers exchange of unit teaching 
experiences, 
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Quarrie Cor 
35 E. Wacker 


tHe NEW CHILDCRAFT 


MAKES YOUR WORK EASIER 





THE TEACHER’S GUIDE TO 
PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Now the new, revised, enlarged edition of Childeraft is ready! Four- 
teen beautiful volumes arranged to serve you instantly with the advice 
and counsel of foremost educators always at your finger tips . . . 
Educational leaders recommend Childcraft as “the most compre- 
hensive, attractive and authoritative treatment of the problems of 
elementary education now available.”’ Teachers agree that “it can 
truthfully be called a University of Elementary Education.” Thou- 
sands of teachers have employed the Childcraft service with tremen- 
dous success. J 

Have you ever used a Childcraft activity unit? Once you have 
actually taught with these materials you will appreciate more keenly 
what Childcraft has done for other teachers and can do for you. 
Send for your free unit today. This offer is for a limited time only. 






Activity unit Free. Fully 
developed material on one 
of the subjects listed below. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. HI, Chicago, Illinois 


Check only one subject 





oO Eskimo 

0 Holland Please send me the activity unit checked postpaid 

© Indian and without obligation. 
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LEATHER 
PROJECTS 


Ladies’ gloves, in 
kit form and with 
all the holes punch- 
ed, are typical of 
the many new ideas 
brought you in the 
new 1941 Project 
Handbook. Educa- 
tional yet practical 
projects from Sc up. 
Many with no tools 
required. Send to- 
day. No obligation. For correct edition, give 
the grade you teach. 


Special 
Genuine Russia tooling calf 
shoulders — chocolate, black 
or natural—app. 4 ft., $1.95 


cash with order, while they 


— last! 


HORTONCRAFT 


623 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 














PRINTED PROJECT SHEETS 
COMPLETE UNITS 


CENTS 
PER UNIT 
POSTPAID 


Each unit consists of a 
study outline and the pro- 

“{ jects to carry out the 
study. The project sheets 
are clearly printed, on one 
side of the paper only. All 
sheets measure 9 x 12 
inches. The project pages 
may also be purchased in 
dozen lots for 15c per doz- 
en. This enables you to 
give each child individual 
work sheets. 


* 
EARLY COLOWIAL 
LIFE 


Study Outline—2 Pages 
Projects—4 Pages 


Study Outline—2 Pages 
Projects—4 Pages 


Study Outline—3 Pages 
Projects—5 Pages 
* 


HAWAII 
Study Outline—3 Pages 
Projects—4 Pages 


& 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Study Outline—3 Pages 
Projects—5 Pages 


@ 
FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
Study Outline—3 Pages 
Projects—4 Pages 


Junior Arts and Activities 


740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 

I suggest that programs be added 
including recitations, drills, dialogues, 
and plays and songs; also suitable sug- 
gestions for various holidays and 
months.—Peru, Indiana teacher 

If ever you need any dramatic work 
either for your classroom or for some 
P.T.A. meeting, write to Marie G. Mer- 
rill, JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES, Chicago, Illinois. Miss Merrill 
specializes in plays for seasons and 
special programs. 





Dear Editor: 

I am much pleased with the way 
the units of study are organized in 
your magazine. I have found them use- 
ful and full of good information. 
However, some of them are above the 
primary level and are hard to adapt. 
I have done the adaptation for the 
third grade myself, but sometimes the 
subject matter is for older people. My 
suggestion is more unit material—in 
science, health and safety. 

—Quincy, Illinois teacher 

Each month we try to give a unit for 
both primary and intermediate grades. 
This month our principal unit is Our 
Library Project, kindergarten and pri- 
mary material. Our safety articles and 
the play are admirably suited to the 
primary grades. 





Dear Sir: 

I took my JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES magazines with me to 
school this past summer and they have 
been of great value to me. The other 
student-teachers liked the magazine 
very much and I am sure you will get 
a number of new subscribers from 
among them. 

—Clarksville, Missouri teacher 

Thank you for doing missionary work 
for JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES! 
When a teacher recommends a maga- 
zine to her fellow teachers, that maga- 
zine must be a good and useful one. 
Our ever-increasing circulation tells 
us that other teachers are spreading 
the fame of JUNIOR ARTS AND AC- 
TIVITIES all over the country. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft .. Beadcrafts.. Plastics 
Papercrafts.. Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 


FREE CATALOG 


LEISURECRAFTS 
Dept. S 


1037 Se. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 

















GO00D TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


Ne SS O_o 
ROCKY IVT TEACHERS 
yet CF A OD 7 


410US Nat Bann Bioc DENVER.COLO 


WM. RUFFER, PH. D. MGR. 


Write For Information and 
Enrollment Card — Unex- 
celled Service — Estab- 
lished 1906 — Copyright 
Booklet “How To Apply, 
etc.” Free to Members, 50c 
to Non-Members — Every 
Teacher Needs It. 
= 


Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


@ 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


Write today for our six 
Special Services to Teachers 

















WOODWORKING 
CRAFTS - POTTERY 


CLAY MODELING 
AND POTTERY 








A very instructive booklet that will 
be helpful to Primary Teachers. The 
directions and suggestions will en- 
able you to help your pupils to do 
good construction work and profit 
by related study. 


A 47 PAGE BOOKLET 50 CENTS POSTPAID 





BIRD HOUSE PROBLEMS 
IN BLUE PRINT FORM 





A portfolio of 16 plan sheets for 16 
bird houses. Easy to construct — 
Attractive — Instructive. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
POSTPAID 





ORDER YOUR COPIES 
TODAY FROM 


1528 Morse Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Christmas .. . Next month we shall give you many delightful Christmas 
projects. Among them will be—‘“Jewelry from Acorns,” which is most 
unusual. 





Lewis Carroll was born in 1832 near 
Daresbury, England. His real name is 
Lacking 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. 
playmates, the little Charles made pets 


of animals. This enabled him later 


to write so charmingly about animals. 


Charles Dodgson was appointed a 
lecturer in mathematics at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He wrote several books on 
mathematics but it is as Lewis Carroll, 
author of Alice in Wonderland, that he 
is remembered. He died in 1898. 
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4 LET'S BE THANKFUL 
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Yes, November is the month of Thanksgiving; but why wait for Novem- 
ber? Most of us—yes, all of us—have many things to be thankful for during 
all the year. Let us give thanks for ample food, our homes and firesides, and 
our friends. Let's be thankful for all that is helpful to us every day. 


I have so much for which to be thankful each day of the year. I am 
thankful to be publishing JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES—for this oppor- 
tunity of assisting you to help, in your turn, the children in your charge. 
Isn't that really something to make one grateful? 


I am thankful for the entire JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES organiza- 
tion—for their splendid co-operation which has meant so much in build- 
ing JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, step by step, to its present state. 


I am thankful for the many thousands of teachers who have helped 
make this magazine possible. We have received so many letters from 
teachers giving their sincere opinion of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Here 


is one that was very recently received. 
October 2, 1940 
Dear Sirs: 

I am writing to you at this time to inform you of my deep appreciation 
of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. I have subscribed to it for four years. 
I wouldn't be without it. 

At present, my third and fourth grades are deeply engrossed in an Indian 
study. I searched through all my copies of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
and have located treasures in material. The latest issue is a grand addition 
to our sources for material. — 

If at any time I find I can offer any suggestion to better your magazine, 
I shall. But at present the magazine is unequaled and remains to be chal- 
lenged by the future copies, each seeming to surpass in usefulness the 
preceding copy. 

You and your company are doing a great work for teachers. I have 
ordered many of your materials and have received much joy in presenting 
them to my pupils. 

Most sincerely, 
(signed) Eleanore Birchfield 
Gilmore City, Iowa 


I am indeed happy that our efforts in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
mean so much to this teacher. Without a doubt there are many, many more 
who feel the same as Miss Birchfield. If you feel that JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES has been helpful to you and you want it to continue and to 
expand, then we need your help and support. Explain JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES to your friends. Together, we can build a magazine that will 
give you every help and inspiration that it is possible to incorporate in a pub- 
lication. 


We want to be more helpful to you but we need your co-operation. So, 
let's be thankful for all that has been bestowed upon us and that, through 
understanding, we want to help each other. 


. . - Editor 


OUR LIBRARY PROJECT 


by 


Yvonne Altmann, 
Kindergarten Director 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











Have you a library corner in your 
room? Are you proud of it? Is it an 
artistic piece of work, or does it just 
serve its purpose? 


Our original library corner consisted 
of two rickety old book stands, a large 


table, and two reading tables. Look at 
the picture shown here and see the 
change. A transformation of your cor- 
ner can be similarly accomplished. It 
took the children of our kindergarten a 
month and a half to complete it. 

Ask your grocer to save apple boxes 
and orange crates for you. (We used 
ten apple boxes and four orange crates 
in our project.) Bring the boxes into 
your room and see what happens. 

The project was started with the 
younger, afternoon group in our kinder- 
garten but soon the older children in the 
morning class joined forces with the 
four-year-olds. 

“What are the boxes for?” 
many of the children. 

Some guessed that they were for bot- 
tles of milk, to make trains, to build 
houses, to put children in when they 
wiggle around too much, to store pic- 
ture books or folders. 

“Why do you think it would be a 
good idea to put our books and folders 
in these boxes?” we asked one of the 
girls who had guessed they were for 
that purpose. 

“They won’t get so dirty and there 
will be more room for them,” she 
answered. 

After much discussion, the children 
(with teacher’s help) decided to take 


asked 


6 


the furniture from the corner and re- 
place it with the boxes. Children were 
chosen to arrange the boxes in the cor- 
ner. It was a problem for them. They 
had to decide which boxes should be 
used for books and which for the fold- 
ers. It was thought a very good plan to 
separate the morning children’s folders 
from those of the afternoon classes and 
also to divide the boys’ from the girls’. 

The children discovered that they had 
to put the backs of the boxes toward the 
wall or they couldn’t put the books in. 
Some of the children tried to fit the 
boxes into the very corner. Finally, 
they found that, by placing three apple 
boxes together horizontally, the problem 
was solved. The boxes were arranged in 
steps because the children decided that 
was the most artistic way. If more book 
room is needed they have only to add 
a few more boxes. Our corner was jusi 
large enough to hold the number we 
used, 

You, as a teacher, will understand 
that a learning process was taking place 
all during the building of the library. 
If you teach older children you can 
bring more difficult types of problems. 

The next question was: What name 
could we give to our corner? Book 
corner, book house—were the children’s 
suggestions. 

So we asked the youngsters, “Where 
can you go to rent books?” Since none 
of the children knew, we put the ques- 
tion this way—‘“What building has 
lions in front of it?” 

“The library,” they replied. 


We called the 
Corner.” 

Again at our instigation, the chil. 
dren decided to visit the library at the 
training school connected with the Osh. 
kosh State Teachers’ College rather 
than the city library because the dis- 
tance to the latter was too great. 

While we called the library to set a 
date for the visit, the children discussed 
what would be said on the telephone. 
“May we come?” “When may we 
come?” “Thank you for letting us 
come.” The children were a disappoint- 
ed group when they were told that the 
telephone was out of order. 


Next day we told the children that 
we had called the library and learned 
that all of us could come that afternoon. 
The atmosphere in the class at once 
seemed to be electric with the children’s 
excitement. The topics for discussion 
included proper conduct at the library 
and the reasons for going there. 

One of the children noted that the 
shelves in the library were a whitish 
brown. Cream color, she thought, 
would be a nice color for our library 
corner because it would harmonize with 
the playhouse (The House The Class 
Built—p. 6, Junior Arts and Activities, 
September 1939) which was in the 
opposite corner. The children also 
decided that the shelves which would 
get the most use should be a darker 
color. The playhouse trim, bittersweet, 
was suggested and accepted. 

“The boxes should be sanded so they 
look clean and so the paint doesn’t 
look funny,” said one of the boys. 

This led to a discussion of slivers 
and removing the paper on the sides of 
the boxes. The latter could be done by 
tearing, scraping, and soaking. 

“After the boxes are sanded, what 
shall we do?” we inquired. 

“Nail them together.” 

“After they are nailed what must be 
done?” 

“Paint them.” 

On the third day the group was asked 
of the project, “What are we going to 
do today?” 

“Sandpaper the boxes.” 

“Why are we going to sandpaper the 
boxes?” 

“So that we can have a library.” “So 
that we don’t get any slivers in our 
hands.” “So we can paint it.”—were 
some of the answers. 


corner 


“Library 


Alert children gave answers to ques- 
tions such as: 

“Why should we sand the boxes be- 
fore washing?” 

“So we won't get slivers in our 
fingers.” 
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“What should we have besides boxes 
and sandpaper?” 

“Newspaper to place under the boxes 
so slivers won’t get on the floor.” 

This step, with two children working 
at a box until they were tired or want- 
ed to stop, took about a week and a 
half. 

The second step was to make the 
orange crates smaller because they 
were too wide for the folders. This 
was done with the help of our janitor 
and of Miss Rothenback working with 
the children. The partitions in the 
orange crates were removed and nailed 
on top. Two of these pieces of wood 
just fitted to make one top. 

The children who were not helping 
in the second step were watching. 
These soon devised a scheme of making 
a train with the kindergarten chairs. 
At first it was a noisy train. After we 
talked the matter over, the children 
made it an orderly one. 

Someone discovered that some of the 
boxes needed shelves. Sides of extra 
apple boxes for the shelves were nailed 
into place, after they were sawed to 
the desired length, sanded, and washed. 

Fifteen hard-working days on the 
project passed. The long-awaited day 
for painting finally arrived. Everyone 
wanted to paint. 

“What shall we wear to protect our 
clothes?” 

“Smocks.” 

“How shall we clean the brushes?” 

One of the boys knew that water, as 
suggested by some of the children, 
would not work. His daddy put brush- 
es into turpentine. If we didn’t do this 
he said that they would get stiff. 

The boxes were not painted on all 
sides because the children noticed that 
when they were placed together part of 
the sides did not show. The top of the 
book shelf was left to be painted after 
the boxes were nailed together. We 
did not nail the boxes together at this 
time because it was easier for the chil- 
dren to handle the boxes separately. 
The only ones nailed were the orange 
crates for the folders. 

The boxes were given two coats and 
in some places three coats of paint. 
Before the second coat was applied, the 
boxes were re-sanded. 

Newspapers were spread on the floor 
to protect it from drippings of paint. 
All these matters were discussed with 
the children. 

In fifteen additional days the boxes 
were painted and nailed together to 
form our library book shelf. Putty was 
used where it was needed. 

“Now that our library corner is 
painted, what shall we do?” 


“Put the books in.” 

“We'll have to wait until it is dry.” 

When the shelves were dry, we asked, 
“What shall we do before we arrange 
the books on the shelves?” 

Since no one knew, we asked: 

“How do you like the paper on the 
floor?” 

One of the boys came to the rescue 
by saying that they needed to clean 
the floor. 

After picking up the newspapers, the 
children found that some paint was on 
the floor in spite of the covering. (Cover 
the floor heavily with paper. Use even 
more than you think you’ll need.) Tur- 
pentine was used to remove spots not 
only from the floor but from desks, 
chairs, tables, and pipes in that corner. 

Next day we asked, “Where did we 
decide to put our folders when we 
planned and made this corner? 

“Where did we plan to put the girls’ 
folders and the boys’ folders?” 

The folders we mention so often are 
for the children’s art work—drawings 
of crayon, water color, paint pencil, 
alabastine, dry paint; and some free- 
hand cutting and pasting. The folders 
are large enough to hold 12” x 18” 
paper. They are made of heavy wrap- 
ping paper stapled at the sides. Each 
folder is labeled with the child’s name 
in manuscript on one side; there is a 
symbol on the other side. The symbol 
is used until the child can read his own 
name. The younger children use the 
symbols. The symbols and names are 
printed on oak tag (3” x 1”) and stapled 
onto the folder. The labels are placed 
either at each end or in the middle. 
This makes it easier for the child to 
find his folder because there are not so 
many labels on top of one another. At 
least one picture a month is put into 
the folder. The other work the child 
makes is sent home. If the child enters 
kindergarten at four, after the two year 
period, one can readily notice the im- 
provement in his work. (Each room, 
regardless of what grade, should have 
some way of keeping the work of the 
children. The child as well as the par- 
ent is proud to see his improvement. 
The folder can be kept permanently. 
Work taken home separately is usually 
thrown away.) 

The children arranged the books on 
the shelves. 

“What can we do to make our library 
corner look better?” we -asked. 

One child discovered a water can 
(sprinkler). Its use was discussed. 
Plants and flowers would look very nice 
on top of the shelves, the children 
thought. 

Flowering plants arrived in the kin- 


dergarten the next day. The names of 
the plants were told the children and - 
the care they required was discussed 


by all. 


Doilies of oak taf with green oil- 
cloth pasted on top were made by the 
children to place under the plants. 
Later the top shelves of the library 
corner were covered with oak tag to 
keep off the dirt. The oak tag is hardly 
noticeable because it is the same color 
as the alabaster. 


The children love the plants. They 
consider it a privilege to water them. 
One day lice were discovered on the 
Azalea plant. The children were very 
much relieved to learn that a mixture 
of soap suds and prepared insect pow- 
der would destroy the lice. The chil- 
dren did not want their plants to die 
from bugs. 

They learned that too much water 
rotted the plant and soured the soil. 
The children could tell a plant that did 
not have enough water if the flowers 
looked withered. Some plants did not 
need as much water as others. Some 
plants grew faster than others. The 
leaves were different shades of green 
and different sizes compared with oth- 
ers. When a flower was dead it did not 
smell any more and dropped from the 
plant into the flower pot. The children 
watched the development of a hyacinth 
bulb from the time it had to be covered 
with a pot until it bloomed for the 
second time. Many facts were learned 
from this experience with plants. 

The project has very evident values. 
The library corner is not something for 
display—soon dissembled and thrown 
away. It is well built so that it will last 
for many years. It will be useful for an 
indefinite period of time. 

At our annual exhibit, work from 
one of the folders and a picture from 
each month of one year in that folder 
were pinned to a large sheet of oak tag 
which was tacked to a window. In that 
way parents could see what constitutes 
a folder. 

A printed sign worded by the chil- 
dren was tacked onto the framework 
of one of the windows. 


OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


This is our library corner. 

We washed, sanded, sawed, hammered, 
puttied, and painted the boxes. 

We put our pictures in our folders. 
We shall take them home when we pass 
into first grade. 

We like to sit at the two tables 

to look at the books. 

We like the flowers and plants in 
our library. 
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r Se nl \a MAKING A HORN BOOK 
I CUT PAPER TO $IZE An appropriate project for Book Week involves 
tani 


PAPYRUS AND DRAW DESIGN making an imitation of the horn books from 
(E6YPTIAN ) caatie ee ‘mane which Pilgrim children learned their prayers 


and alphabet. 


After drawing an outline of the shape of the 
horn book on a piece of wood, cut around this 
outline with a jig saw. Then cut the piece of 
paper on which is the design of printed old- 
fashioned letters of the alphabet and the Lord’s 
Prayer (or any other design in keeping with 
the spirit of the horn book) and glue it onto the 
face of the board. Then coat thoroughly with 
shellac or decorate in any way which may be 
acceptable. 


Another suggested project for Book Week is 
the making of a scrapbook of different types of 
books. Here we have shown, as suggestive 
types, the famous Rosetta Stone. samples of 

SHELLAC cuneiform on clay tablets, types of Roman and 
medieval volumina. Many other examples of 
types of books may be found by enterprising 

CUNEIFORM students. 
INSCRIPTIONS 

ON CLAY 

TAGLETS 


(eaeyeontan GERMAN BIBLE 1566 
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E A MOVIE 


LUCY WETZEL McMILLIN 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 


“Mother, Dad, we’re going to make 
a movie!” Judy’s announcement excit- 
ed us all; and, during the following 
months, we watched the many problems 
which this unusual project presented to 
a group of fifth grade boys and girls. 


Before beginning the preparation of 
their own movie, the children wrote to 
various companies and bureaus in Hol- 
lywood for information. These people 
were most generous in sending book- 
lets and lists which supplied facts con- 
cerning the history and recent develop- 
ment of this great industry. The 
material they received told not only the 
progress made in regular motion pic- 
ture production, but explained the mak- 
ing of animated cartoons, color prob- 
lems, the make-up artists’ work, and 


the work of the personnel in a picture. 


It seemed wise for the boys and girls 
to learn something concerning the be- 
ginnings and primitive forms of mov- 
ing pictures. The students learned that 
in early times entertainers made figures 
and moved them between thin parch- 
ment and the sun. Thus the moving 
shadows told the story to the audience. 
In Egypt and later in France, the art 
of “moving pictures” grew in impor- 
tance, and in finished technique. Re- 
cently in America, there have been 
rapid changes. The children traced the 
development from the crudest forms of 
the motion picture to the complicated 
technicolor and 
produced. 


sound movies now 


The children incorporated this infor- 
mation on a frieze, three feet wide and 
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twenty-two feet long. Chinese, Egyp- 
tian, French, American forms of motion 
pictures, the familiar figures of Charlie 
Chaplin, the Jazz Singer, and the great 
train robbers graphically tell the story 
of the development of this popular 
form of entertainment. 


After studying the background of 
this project, the boys and girls next 
chose their story for dramatization. 
“The Shoemaker and the Elves,” hav- 
ing been selected, was read and reread 
and finally made into a play. 


The setting for the story required 
three sets—the street scene, the front 
of the shoemaker’s house, and the work- 
shop where the shoemaker made shoes. 
The students made designs for these 
sets, the best ones being chosen for 
patterns. The materials for life size 
sets were purchased. The walls were 
made of heavy cardboard nailed ‘to 
wooden frames and painted in the gay 
colors befitting a folk story. 


One committee assembled or created 
costumes while another worked on 
make-up plans. To set the mood for 
fairies some of the boys and the girls 
read poems. Music and dances were 
added to round out a well-balanced pre- 
liminary program. 


Try-outs, finally, were held; the vote 
of the entire class determined the cast. 
The students conducted many rehear- 
sals. Finally, the director and his 
assistant were ready for the actual film- 
ing. The person who was to do the 
actual filming of “The Shoemaker and 
the Elves” spent many hours with the 
children. He taught them a great deal 


about the importance of light in the 
use of a movie camera. 

The completed film consisted of two 
parts. The first section showed the 
children at work. The many activities 
of the year were photographed. When 
the completed picture was shown to 
the parents, they looked at the film and 
saw their children occupied in the 
many different phases of school life. 
The old familiar studies were augment- 
ed by sewing, building, painting, sing- 
ing, research reading, dancing, and a 
trip to the local theater to visit the 
projection room and to look closely at 
the great screen. The second part of 
the film was the dramatization of “The 
Shoemaker and the Elves.” 


Of course, the project was not com- 
pleted in a short time. Many weeks 
passed before the finished film was 
ready to be shown. But, for many of 
the children it was the school year most 
enjoyed. In addition to the vast amount 
of information which the boys and 
girls acquired, they learned valuable 
lessons in co-operation and considera- 
tion for the feelings of others. They 
discovered that a certain strength is 
needed tc meet difficult problems and 
to solve them. The students found 
saiisfaction in creating a fine piece of 
work. 

They made a movie —in so doing 
widened their horizons. and, at the same 
time, had lots of fun. 


the irieze mentioned 
above, use crayons or poster paint. A 
cutout and pasted frieze will not look 
as attractive and does not have the 
possibilities for creative effort which 
the other mediums afford. 

To erect the three sets for the film- 
ing of “The Shoemaker and the Elves,” 
nail cardboard or even a heavy, cheap 
cloth to laths. This will not make dur- 
able sets but, with proper ballasting, 
they will serve the purpose very well. 
The scenery should be painted with 
poster paints. 

The suggestion given in the body of 
this article, to have members of the 
class submit designs for the sets, is an 
excellent one. A combination of sev- 
eral students’ ideas may be incorpor- 
ated into one set if no single design is 
good enough to be used. 

The sets should be almost life size 
so that they will look natural in the 
film. Furnishings in the interior scenes 
are very simple as befits the house of 
a poor shoemaker. 

From an illustrated book of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales additional ideas can be ob- 
tained for scenery and costume design- 
ing. 


In making 
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PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Critic Teacher of Student Teachers, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


TURKEY DAY 


The primary teacher is often con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting 
a CREATIVE unit for Thanksgiving 
that will eliminate tracing and color- 
ing stock “turkey patterns.” Because 
the turkey is heavily feathered, it is 
difficult for small children to see it 
in simple geometric shapes. However, 
the turkey is an easy object to illus- 
trate and, if properly presented by the 
instructor, it will make a most inter- 
esting subject for a seasonal art project. 

Both front and side views of the bird 
should be considered. It might be ad- 
visable for the instructor to discuss and 
illustrate the parts of the turkey to the 
class as an introduction. The simple 
illustrations given herein as well as pic- 
tures brought by the children should 
be shown. To familiarize the children 
with the parts, each child should be 
furnished with sketching paper and 
crayons. The instructor should illus- 
trate each part, step by step, at the 
blackboard. As each part is drawn, the 
children may follow it on their papers. 

FRONT VIEW 

Since the turkey is a round bird, it 
consists of several large circles. The 
body and the tail feathers form the two 
main circles. Although the body circle 
is usually larger than the tail circle, 
this may be varied for the sake of de- 
sign. Fig. (1) shows the beginning of 
a turkey. The tail circle is drawn first 


followed by the overlapping body cir- 
cle. The small head circle is next; then 
comes the oval neck. The small oval 
eyes and triangular beak are drawn 
last. 

The next steps are shown in Fig. 
(2). Here the wings are added as well 
as the oval legs and feet. An arc has 
been added to the tail circle to suggest 
design. This may or may not be used 
as desired. 

SIDE VIEW 

Many children can see an object bet- 
ler through side view illustrations. The 
fact that the Egyptians followed this 
procedure is evidence of its simplicity. 
The large body circle is drawn firs 
Fig. (3). The circle for the tail feath- 
ers is added next. The oval wing is 
drawn followed by the oval neck and 
the oval head is sketched last. 
ADDING THE DESIGN TREATMENT 

Once the pupils have mastered these 
two views, each child should be sup- 
plied with new paper 12” x 18”. A 
discussion of Rice’s 8 symbols* should 
precede any drawing lesson. The many 
possibilities of design are listed and 
the illustrations herein are shown to 
the classes. 

Now the children are ready to make 
drawings. 

These need not be limited to one tur- 
key. More industrious children will 
wish to use several turkeys. Some will 
wish to carry a border around the sheet. 











Such departures should be encouraged. 
However, it is important that primary 
children be cautioned to follow several 
important factors leading to a good 
design: (1) draw large, (2) fill the 
space, (3) have contrast in tone of 
colors. 


Most children will begin their illus- 
tration by drawing the circles and oval 
shapes previously shown. As it is de- 
sirable to have the pupils work direct- 
ly with their crayon, these preliminary 
shapes should be sketched lightly with 
either yellow or orange crayon. It is 
then possible to color over these later 
without the original lines 
through. 


showing 


Teachers following the unit outlined 
here will be pleased with the results 
and will no longer follow the older 
method of using patterns for holiday 
illustrations. This unit need not be 
limited to illustration. The turkey 
theme can be used in many ways. Book- 
let covers, Thanksgiving cards to moth- 
er and dad, table runners, play hats, 
etc., are all interesting units utilizing 
turkey motif. 





*Rice’s 8 Symbols are a basis of all 
design in the author’s course of art. 
This course of study may be obtained, 
at cost, by Junior Arts and Activities 
readers. Send 50c in stamps to assist 
in cost of printing, and mail to Supt. 
Z. M. Walter, Wyoming, Ohio, for copy. 


















































WHEN THE LEAVES FALL 


by MARIE G. MERRILL 


Falling softly on the grass, Brooms and baskets on the grass, 
Dancing gayly as they pass, Catch the leaves before they pass, 
Leaves of yellow, red, and brown, Heap the yellow, red, and brown. 

All the leaves come floating down. It's fun when leaves come floating down. 


Fragrant smoke is in the air, 

Autumn haze is everywhere, 

Apples red and nuts so brown. 

It's fun when leaves come floating down. 
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The Third of a Series of Travel Activities 
by MARIE G. MERRILL 


A-TRAVELING WE SHALL GO 


and Know America 
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A-TRAVELING WE SHALL GO 


Part 3 

It was 8 o’clock in the morning when 
Orchid and Bud with their parents 
boarded the bus at Lake Wales, Florida. 
By the next noontime they were in 
Richmond, Virginia. (Trace the route 
of Orchid and Bud on the add-a-section 
map reprinted on the page following 
this story.) 

Father had arranged with their school 
to allow the children to recite the reg- 
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ular lessons to mother. In addition, 
they had notebooks in which they kept 
a record of their journeys. This would 
be developed later into a project for the 
whole school. 

Father suggested that Orchid and Bud 
spend some time in the library learn- 
ing about Virginia and the places they 
would see. Then he gave them a thrill- 
ing surprise. They were to spend 
Thanksgiving at Plymouth where the 
Pilgrims landed. 

The next few days in the library were 
full of fascinating surprises. 

“Dad,” said Bud, “I always thought 
that the Pilgrims were the first people 
to start a colony in America. Back in 
1607 a hundred people from England 
landed right over at Jamestown and 
started a lot of things.” 

“Shall we see Jamestown?” asked 
Orchid. 

“We surely shall. I'll take you there 
Friday. The colonists also started a 
college in 1693.” 

“A real college?” 

“A college that is still real. You will 
see it when we go to Williamsburg.” 

As they drove towards Jamestown, 
they passed a simple church standing 
high over the street. 

“That is St. John’s church, children.” 

“Look, Orchid, that is where Patrick 
Henry said ‘Give me liberty or give 
me death.’ ” 

Jamestown—what a few landmarks 
are left. A few remnants of state 





houses, dwellings, the old church ruins, 
and graveyard are all that are left of 
what was the capital from 1607 to 1699. 

“The first General Assembly in 
America met in the church at James- 
town July 30, 1619,” said father. 

“The first settlers here had hard- 
ships almost too much for them. But 
that is the ‘why’ we have Newport 
News. The first settlers were discour- 
aged when Captain Newport touched 
soil at that spot. He brought good news 
of supplies, etc. From then on it has 
been Newport News.” 

“That’s a good reason,” said Orchid. 

“We shall go to Williamsburg to- 
day.” 

In due time they were boarding a 
long, lean bus which landed them at 
the college shop, Duke of Gloucester 
and Boundary Streets. The children 
felt as if they had gone back 200 years 
as they walked down the broad street 
to the governor’s palace. 

They knew that this village was re- 
stored according to old pictures and 
records. 

“Dad, what is that building with 
lots of dormer windows?” 

“That is the Raleigh Tavern.” 

“Was it named for Sir Walter who 
put his cape on the ground for the 
Queen to walk on?” 

“That’s the fellow.” 

“Now I want the children to see the 
Tavern,” said father. “It was built be- 
fore 1742. The Apollo room held 
many grand balls. 

“Do you remember the little gold 
‘key’ on Uncle Carl’s watch chain?” 

“The little oblong piece with a tiny 
piece of gold at the bottom?” 

“That’s it, son. It is the emblem of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity to which 
belong the top scholars of the country. 
The story says that this was started 
here at the College of William and 
Mary. 

“Now for the Governor’s Palace.” 

“Look at the big iron gates! The 
palace has a row of dormer windows in 
front, too.” 

“See the Chinese patterns, mother?” 

“Yes, at that time house furnishings 
were influenced by Chinese art. The 
great English furniture designer, Chip- 
pendale, used it.” 

“Let’s go to the kitchen.” 

“Now you talk like 
Orchid.” 

“But, dad, it will be full of queer 
old things.” 

And it was. A lovable, humorous, 
old negro explained everything. 


a woman, 





“Gee, dad, I can almost smell bak- 
ing ham and sweet potatoes. Let’s 
eat.” 

After lunch they visited the beautiful 
colonial buildings of the old college. 

“The College of William and Mary 
got its charter in 1693. A great many 
famous men have received their edu- 
cation here. 

“Now, Martha, we'll let you take 
a look at the old china and glass in 
these museums and shops. Our last 
stop will be Bruton Parish Church.” 

After a short ride they were in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

“Look at the big steamer, Orchid.” 

“That’s ours, Bud. It will take us 
to Boston in two days. All aboard we 
go,” said dad. 

The boat moved out into a beautiful, 
calm ocean. That night mother allowed 
Orchid and Bud to be up on deck in 
the moonlight. 

“It is so beautiful it makes me feel 
queer,” said Orchid. 

The next day they were in Boston 
Harbor. There was so much for the 
children to see and learn here. They 
began the next day after lessons. 

“Here’s Boston Common, the place 
where people in early days met to dis- 
cuss problems of interest,” father ex- 
plained as the family began sightseeing. 

“See the old cemetery? Mother 
Goose lies here and just over there 
is Mary who had the little lamb. Moth- 
er Mary Goose sang the nursery rhymes 
to her grandson. Over there is the grave 
of Paul Revere whose home we shall 
see later.” 

“Let’s list the places we have seen, 
dad. There’s the old North Church, 
South Meeting House, Bunker Hill, Old 
State House, Faneuil Hall. That’s 
queer!—a market with hall over it and 
called the Cradle of Liberty. 

“Boston is another town of ‘firsts,’ 
isn’t it? First printing press, library, 
Latin school, college, lighthouse—it 
seems to have the first of everything in 
this country,” Bud remarked. 

“The people in early days wrote, 
taught, and developed the arts. The 
Handel-Hayden Society, generations old, 
handed down prized copies of oratorios 
they sang to be used by the next genera- 
tion. ; 

“By the way, Martha, that reminds 
me of the Abbey paintings of the Holy 
Grail story. The opera, Parsifal, is a 
Holy Grail opera. The children must 
see the library and perhaps later they 
can hear the opera.” 

The children were full of excitement 
when they left for Cambridge; they 
would see Longfellow’s home, Harvard 
University, the elm wheie Washington 


took command of the army, and the 
home of the “Village Blacksmith.” 

“Harvard University was begun Oc- 
tober 23, 1636,” father explained. 

“Now to see the most wonderful thing 
of all in Harvard,” said father, “the 
glass flowers. Leopold Blaschkas and 
his son were Bohemian glass artists from 
near Dresden. They made more than 
900 kinds of plants—whole and in 
parts, colored and enlarged. Some 
show how insects work with plant life.” 

Soon the children were on their way 
to the Wayside Inn at Sudbury. 

“Mr. Henry Ford has moved the 
schoolhouse, which Mary’s lamb made 
famous, near the inn.” 

On their way to Concord the family 
stopped at Sleepy Hollow cemetery 
where the Alcotts, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
and Emerson rest near each other. 

At Concord nothing excited the chil- 
dren as much as seeing the things in 
the Alcott home—the doll sofa which 
Meg’s daughter had, Amy’s sketches, 
the theater costumes. 

On the way back to Boston, father 
showed them the location of the “Old 
Oaken Bucket” which Americans have 
glorified in the song for generations. 

As the children entered the Boston 
library and started up the marble stair- 
case, the beauty before them made them 
feel that no one should talk aloud. The 
building has been copied from a palace 
in Florence, Italy. 

“The lovely paintings at the head 
of the stairs were made by the French 
artist, Chavannes. They represent 
blessings true education gives to the 
world.” . 

“Where are the pictures of the 
prophets like those we have at home?” 
asked Bud. 

“We are going to them now. See 
if you—” 

“There they are. Moses with the law 
stones in the center and the others on 
each side.” 

“I see my favorite—Hosea,” said 
Orchid. “His face looks so unhappy un- 
der that white hood. Don’t you think 
so, mother?” 

“Now for Sir Galahad! Oh, boy—I’m 
going to see the real thing.” 

“The Holy Grail story was not the 
first idea Mr. Abbey had for the paint- 
ings. Perhaps it grew out of seeing 
those we saw that were done by Mr. 
Sargent—the prophets representing the 
power of religion,” said mother. 

“Mother, where did the story begin?” 

“There are several versions. Most 
people know the Tennyson poems best 
because they studied them in school. 
The Holy Grail is supposed to be the 
cup used by Christ at the Last Supper. 


Knights of the Holy Grail took it to a 
castle—some stories say in England; 
some, on the continent—where they pro- 
tected it. But if a man who was not 
good used it, the cup would tarnish. 
Then the Holy Grail was lost. After 
many years Sir Galahad, so the legend 
says, set out to find it but his search 
was really for the kind of knowledge 
that makes people live right and be 
unselfish—to find the best in life and 
then share it.” 

They were 
panels. 

“Looking at these pictures makes 
me feel sort of quiet,” whispered Bud. 
“I remember Chuck said that at their 
junior high school they gave tableaux 
of these and they voted the fellow who 
was Sir Galahad shouldn’t have any 
bad conduct marks. That’s right, too.” 

Father explained about the prepara- 
tion. “Mr. Abbey went everywhere and 
saw everything in museums and galleries 
and books that would show the 
designs used in the days of the telling 
of the various stories. He selected what 
he wanted to use from all of the 
stories.” 

“Here is a quotation you children 
should remember—one everyone needs 
now: ‘I, Sir Galahad, saw the Grail, and 
in the strength of this I rode. Shattering 
all evil customs everywhere.’ ” 

Thanksgiving! Never will Orchid 
and Bud forget that day. Just before 
noontime they were in Plymouth, look- 
ing down on the rock on which the 
Pilgrims landed. 

“Let’s imagine ourselves listening to 
one of the children,” said Bud. 

“Let’s call her Oceanus, the girl who 
was born on the ship before they 
landed.” 

“O. K.—now listen.” 

“We lived on the boats until huts 
were built. There was little to eat and 
we were so afraid of Indians. The men 
worked hard making homes from logs 
and the women and children worked at 
fixing our clothes so they would last 
longer and keep us warm. 

“In church, we children had to sit up 
straight and quiet—if we didn’t the 
tithing man would hit us on the head 
with the end of his rod. If father or 
mother fell asleep he would tickle their 


standing before the 


’ nose with the feathers on the other end 


of his rod. 

“We had planted just one big garden 
for everybody. But people came later 
and this arrangement was not fair. The 
land had to be divided so each family 
or person had a piece of land. 

“Finally we had good crops for the 
winter. And that is why you have a 
Thanksgiving day.” 
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An appropriate project for this season of the year is the 
making of old-fashioned samplers. 


The sampler may be traced and mounted on stiff paper. 
The children may, if they prefer, design similar samplers of 
their own. Since samplers are made with straight lines—to 
make sewing simple—many interesting designs may be worked 
out with only a ruler and triangle as tools. 


Ask the children to bring bright colored yarns or threads 
to school. After the samplers have been mounted, the children 
may outline the designs with the bright threads they have 


brought to school. This will provide busy work which helps to 
teach them the correct use of a needle and thread. 


Some of the children who particularly enjoy this type of 
work may secure samplers, stamped on cloth, at the five and 
ten cent store and make them as gifts for Christmas. 


Be sure to use a firm cloth in making these samplers be- 
cause, with the coarser materials, coarse thread or yarn may 
be used. This simplifies the sewing for children of the primary 
classes. 





PLACE CARD 
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This design showing two Pilgrims waving farewell 
to the “Mayflower” as it departs for England will 
make an excellent window transparency. The sil- 
houette in black and white, or a colored version may 
be used with equal success. 


The lovely circular border showing Indians, the 
fall fruits, and Pilgrim homes makes an attractive 
design for decorating blackboards, notebooks, or any 
other object which just a small illustration will dec- 
orate. 


Use the reproduction of the “Mayflower” for place 
cards as suggested. The boat will also provide in- 
teresting blackboard designs in white outline or in 
colored chalk. 


Every child will want to have a Thanksgiving note- 
book in which to put all the things about Thanks- 
giving which he has learned. The two Pilgrims will 
decorate this book admirably. Use block lettering for 
the title. 








RADIO 
AS A STIMULATING 
AND EFFECTIVE MEANS 
FOR MODERN 
EDUCATION 





by 
NETTA DRESSER 









The following original radio script 
was a culmination for the unit study of 
“The History of Education and Edu- 
cational Institutions.” It was presented 
in the form of a mock radio broadcast 
to an audience of parents, schoolmates, 
and other guests. 

Signature: State University alma 
mater or marching song. 

Announcer: Child selected by the 
class (objective—respect for talent). 

Cast in the broadcast: Spirit of Edu- 
cation; Father Richard; Horace Mann; 
School, the school where the broadcast 
will take place—any school name may 
be used providing its history is also a 
part of the study; John Dewey; Home 
School, skit dramatizing the earliest 
school; Mr. Frank Cody, a superintend- 
ent; present activities in a modern 
school; Bernard, a school boy; and his 
mother. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE RADIO 


AUDIENCE 
(Child in front of the curtain) 

Inasmuch as a microphone is very 
sensitive and picks up all small sounds, 
we must ask you please to be as quiet 
as you can. 

We shall be on the air in a few min- 
utes. (Curtain opens.) 

Two minutes—one minute (watch in 
hand, raises hand) —quiet please! (Gives 
signal to begin by dropping hand. Sig- 
nature is then heard.) 

Broadcast 


Announcer: 


(in front of the micro- 
phone) This is station... 
(letters of school and 
room number used) 
bringing you a program 
“The History of Educa- 
tion and Educational In- 
stitutions” through the 
courtesy of the (grade 
and school where given) 
and guided by (name of 
the teacher responsible 
for the study). Have you 
ever thought how all this 
which we call “educa- 
tion” began? Let us lis- 


ten to Bernard, who, well, 
you just listen— 


Bernard: 


Why in the world must I 
go to school? All I 
hear is school, School, 
SCHOOL!! Maybe school 
would be more fun if I 
could go on trips once in 
a while with the rest of 
the class, but I’m never 
chosen. My boy friends 
tell me it’s because I don’t 
show co-operation, but 
what’s the use of being 
co-operative. Just think 
of all the fun I’m miss- 
ing in the meantime. OH! 
I dislike arithmetic, spell- 
ing, sciENCE, ENGLISH, 
MUSIC, ART (is dozing 
off). Hum, hum (yawns, 
stretches, falls asleep). 
The Spirit of Education steps with 
the Educators up to the mike. Ber- 
nard awakens with great surprise. 
Bernard: 
Who are you? I thought 
I was all alone. Seems 
to me that you are some- 
what familiar. 
Education: 
I could be your friend 
now and as long as you 
live, but I’m afraid you 
just do not understand. 
(Shakes his head.) With 
me, your life would be 
enjoyable, happy, and 
useful. Without me, your 
chances for a true happy 
life are slim. 
I am Education! These 
men and many, many 
others who could not 
come today are my fol- 
lowers. We have come 
here to try to make you 
see how much you are 
missing and how thank- 
ful you should be that 
you are living in a world 
of many opportunities. I 
will never fail you! Here 
is a very good friend of 
mine, Father Richard. 
Father Richard: 
How do you do, Bernard. 
When Education told me 
that you needed some of 
us, I came immediately. 
I was a priest during the 
pioneer days, but worked 
outside of my church du- 
ties for my friend, Edu- 
cation. Feeling the need 


Bernard: 





for schools, I started one 
for small children. Also, 
I started a school for 
young men to study in- 
dustrial arts and one for 
young women to learn 
domestic science. 

My son, I want this other 
friend of mine to speak 
to you. Mr. Horace Mann. 


OH—O-o0 — I’ve heard 
about you many times, 


Mr. Mann. 


Horace Mann: 


You must have, for I am 
many times called the 
“Father of Free Educa- 
tion,” which makes me 
very happy. You will 
feel this way, too, when 
vou have helped others. 
One hundred and one 
vears ago, I realized my 
great dream when I was 
appointed secretary to 
the board of education of 
Massachusetts. Two years 
later, I opened the first 
public normal school in 
America, so that teachers 
could have a chance to get 
good training in order to 
become better teachers. 


(He is interrupted here as ................., 


name of the 
being given, 
Peas School: 


Bernard: 


eres School: 


Education: 


school where the play is 
speaks) 
Before you go on any 
further, let me get in on 
this. Bernard, take a 
good look at me! You 
should know me_ very 
well. 


I really don’t, but I 
feel so strange, please 
tell me who you are? 


The school your parents 
hope you attend regular- 
ly is named after me. 
When I see what a good 
time the children have 
now, and that they are 
taught in such a kind 
way, I am amazed at the 
progress of this school. 
You should be ashamed, . 
too, for not wanting to go 
willingly to the school 
which is named after me. 


Bernard, I want you to 
meet Mr. John Dewey, an 
educator living with you 
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Bernard: 


John Dewey: 


Bernard: 


John Dewey: 


today and giving you so 
many interesting ways to 


be taught. 


How do you do, Mr. 
Dewey. In which part of 
the United States do you 
live? 


At present I am living in 
New York City. I once 
taught at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Many teachers 
have adopted my beliefs 
and ideas. My little 
friend, keep this always 
in mind, it is better to be 
traveling, because when 
you are traveling, you are 


progressing. So _ travel 
along with your good 
friend, Education. She 
will never leave you. 


What do you mean by 
traveling, Mr. Dewey? 


Son, I do not mean travel- 
ing to other lands by 
different wavs cf trans- 
portation; but, by learn- 
ing as you study, and 
taking part in the many 
activities of today, music, 
radio and others — you 
travel toward the goal of 
scholarship. Speaking of 
traveling, I want to take 
you on a little trip to the 
early colonial days. 


HOME SCHOOL SKIT 


Mother: 


Thelma: 


Mother: 


John Dewey: 
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Children, mother has so 
much to do and there is 
more trouble with the In- 
dians. Of course, your 
father had to leave with 
the rest of the pilgrims to 
help. Billy, you use the 
hymn book today to find 
the letters of the alphabet 
and, Thelma, will you 
use the Bible? 


Yes, mother. Is there any- 
thing I can do to help you 
before we start? 


No, daughter, thank you, 
I want you to learn the 
alphabet; perhaps some- 
day we may have a school 
and then you'll be ready. 


You see, Bernard, what 


Bernard: 


John Dewey: 


Frank Cody: 


Bernard: 


Frank Cody: 


Bernard: 


Frank Cody: 


Irene: 


advantages you have to- 
day and with well trained 
teachers. You are allowed 
to learn all your subjects 
around a unit study in 
which all of you are in- 
terested. 


Mr. Dewey, I am begin- 
ning to understand what 
you are trying to show 
me. 


I was indeed very happy 
to come and to have as 
my host, your superin- 
tendent Mr. Frank Cody, 
who has done so much 
for your schools. 


Thank you, Mr. Dewey. 
Why, Bernard, what is 
this I hear about you? 


How do you do, Mr. 
Cody, I feel like hanging 
my head in shame to 
show how wrong my at- 
titude has been; now that 
I am beginning to realize 
the advantages I really 
have. 


Son, we are fortunate to 
be living in the United 
States. In Michigan, 
many, many years ago 
Isaac Crary and John D. 
Pierce planned for public 
education. This state is 
known as the cradle of 
American public educa- 
tion. 


Really, Mr. Cody? 


I feel you should know a 
little about John OD. 
Pierce, who is called the 
“Father of Public School 
Education in Michigan.” 
Through his influence, a 
school for teachers was 
begun in Ypsilanti 86 
years ago; and 5 years 
later another college was 
opened in East Lansing 
to carry on a real study 
of agriculture. 

Bernard, have you ever 
stopped to think of the 
advantages the schools 
offer you today? 


LISTEN!!! 


Harry, did you know that 


Harry: 


Frank Cody: 


Bernard: 


Frank Cody: 


Bernard: 


Mother: 


Bernard: 


Announcer: 


Jimmy is going to attend 
school even if he is crip- 
pled? The school bus 
will pick him up every 
day. 


Yes, Irene. I’m glad, also 
that Frances has books in 
Braille and is learning to 
read even if she is unable 
to see as we do. 


These are a few of the ad- 
vantages of today, Ber- 
nard. 


Mr. Cody, you and all the 
rest have made me greatly 
interested not only in fin- 
ishing grammar school 
with flying colors, but to 
go on to Mrs. Higher Ed- 
ucation. But what if I 
couldn’t go away to col- 
lege? 


You need not go away 
from home if you do not 
wish to. There is a branch 
of the University called 
the Extension Department 
where you may learn via 
correspondence. 


(coming out of a deep 
sleep) Mr. Cody, Rich- 
ard, Pierce, advantages, 
colleges, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Richard, Cody, 


Pierce—. 


(very excitedly) Bernard, 
what is wrong? Have you 
been lying here all this 
time asleep? What is 
that you are saying? You 
sound so strange. Are 
you ill? 


Mother, have you ever 
stopped to realize, oh ex- 
cuse me, mother, sorry, 
but something wonderful 
has happened to me. 
When John calls for me, 
please tell him to hurry 
over to the library with 
paper and pencil. Mrs. 
Education: make way for 
here I come to meet you 
and all your relatives! 


This is station ................ 
bidding you good evening. 
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AUSTRALIA 


ANN OBERHAUSER 





The last continent to be discovered 
and colonized, Australia today has large 
and modern cities, great industries, edu- 
cational and scientific institutions to 
compare with those anywhere else in 
the world. 


Because Australia is situated far 
from the early navigation routes, it was 
not discovered until 1606. 

Part of Australia lies within the 
Torrid Zone; the Tropic of Capricorn 
crosses the continent almost in the cen- 
ter. Therefore, while the northern sec- 
tion of the country is very warm, the 
southern part enjoys a temperate cli- 
mate. The seasons are the opposite from 
those we have in the North. When we 
are having summer, Australians are in 
the winter season. They bring out their 
summer wardrobes to wear on Christ- 
mas, while we bundle in furs. 

Using the map reprinted on the op- 
posite page as a guide, trace the ex- 
tent of the Great Barrier Reef. This 
reef consists of a series of islands, some 
very small in size and some forma- 
tions not even appearing above the 
water level. These islands are formed 
of coral which is the deposit of millions 
of tiny animals. The reef is a great 
danger zone for seamen because of the 
storms in that area and because of 
the shallows and rocks in what appears 
to be open sea. Since the reef has 
been well mapped and charted, this 
latter danger is greatly decreased. 

A gulf at the south is called the Great 
Australian Bight and the Murray River 
which, with the Darling River, pro- 
vides the greatest natural watercourse 
in the land, empties into it. 

Great stores of minerals have been 
discovered in Australia. In the moun- 
tains there are iron, coal, lignite, and 
other mineral deposits. Great quan- 
tities of gold have been found in the 
Kimberley and Kalgoorie gold fields. 
In fact, the discovery of gold here in 
1851 led to a gold rush which gave 
Australia its principal start toward be- 
coming a settled, modern common- 
wealth. 

In the tropical regions of northern 
Australia abound trees and other plants 
common to most tropical lands. Coco- 
nut palms, mangrove trees, bananas, 
cotton, rice, pineapples, and other 
fruits flourish. Sugar cane is raised 
and exported. Peanuts are, at present, 
the leading crop in the Northern Terri- 
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tory. 

Australia is a land of strange things. 
Here are found some of the oddest 
plants in the world. There are the giant 
eucalyptus of various kinds noted for 
the hardness of their wood. These trees 
have the remarkable faculty of shed- 
ding their bark but not their leaves. 

The golden acacia or wattle flowers 
are found in a great many parts of Aus- 
tralia. The bushes and trees of the 
wattle are without leaves and the golden 
blooms cover the entire plant during 
the spring blossoming season. 

Another odd plant is commonly call- 
ed the “fruit salad” plant because its 
fruit tastes like a mixture of all sorts 
of rich fruits. 

Australia is one of the world’s largest 
producers of wheat. Other grains are 
also raised, but in smaller quantities. 

One of the products which Australia 
exports is pearl shell. This comes from 
the large oyster beds off the western 
coast in the Indian Ocean, where pearls 
in large numbers are also found. The 
pearl divers risk their lives in the 
shark-infested waters to bring the pearl- 
bearing oysters to the surface. 

On the desert and semi-desert plains 
of this continent are the great sheep and 
cattle “runs,” as ranches are called. 
Australia is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of wool and the sparse vegetation 
of these plains is sufficient to feed large 
flocks. 

Many odd and almost unbelievably 
strange animals make their home in 
Australia. Of course, there is the kanga- 
roo—that large, queer animal which car- 
ries its babies about in its pouch and 
which leaps over the ground with re- 
markable speed. 

Here also lives the koala bear. This 
small animal carries its babies in a 
pouch, also. 

Probably the strangest animal of all 
has an even stranger name—it is the 
duckbilled platypus. This furry ani- 
mal resembles a beaver but it has a 
beak like a duck. 

Among birds there are the beautiful 
lyres, named after the shape of their 
tails; the emus which, though they are 
birds, cannot fly; parrots; and cocka- 
toos. Flying opossums and squirrels— 
mammals with wings—also live in 
Australia. 

When the white people first came to 
Australia they found the land inhabited 
by a race of dark-skinned people who 





lived much as the ancient cave men 
must have existed. They still made 
fire by rubbing two sticks together and 
their only weapons were crude spears 
and arrows and the boomerang. This 
latter weapon is made in the shape 
of two sides of a triangle and, when it 
is thrown, even if it does not hit the 
object at which it is aimed, it returns 
to the thrower. The natives have no per- 
manent homes but roam over the desert 
and bushland getting their food where 
they can. 

In the great cities of Australia there 
are great factories, large universities, 
big shipping centers, and sports and 
entertainment not much different from 
those we know. 

Although it is a part of the British 

Empire, Australia is a self-governing 
country like the Dominion of Canada. 
It has a Governor General appointed by 
the crown but aside from that, its poli- 
cies and laws are determined by the 
Parliament at Canberra, the federal 
capital, located in the New Federal 
Capital Territory. The principal cities 
are also the capitals of the various 
states. They are Hobart, Tasmania; 
Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, New 
South Wales; Brisbane, Queensland; 
Darwin, Northern Territory; Perth, 
Western Australia; and Adelaide, South 
Australia. 
Activities: This summary of Australia 
can very easily be reduced to outline 
form and, as such, be incorporated in a 
unit study plan. 

Activities and correlations of a unit 
study of Australia: Language—Have 
the students write original essays or 
give oral reviews of original research 
projects. They should write letters to 
well-known zoological gardens and hor- 
ticultural institutions asking for mate- 
rial and additional data on the strange 
animals and plants of Australia. So- 
cial Studies—With your help, the stu- 
dents can study and compare the abori- 
gines of Australia with those of Africa, 
the American Indians, etc. They should 
compare the principal products grown 
in Australia with those produced else- 
where. In what commodities does Aus- 
tralia lead the world? Science—Visit 
a zoo, if one is near, and see how many 
animals there are from Australia. Art 
—Make scrapbooks of the food sources 
in Australia (see Source Map on a 
succeeding page). Make a frieze show- 
ing the development of this country 
from 1606 to the present. Show the 
progress of Australian agriculture and 
industry as an alternative frieze. Make 
dioramas or window transparencies of 
the natives in their huts, with their 
boomerangs, etc. 
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Here are illustrations which should suggest 
many other ideas suitable for a scrapbook to 
augment the unit study of Australia. There are 
the great industries of this country, the unusual 
physical features of the land—the Great Barrier 
Reef, the Great Sandy and the Great Victoria 
deserts—. the strange animals, and the wonder- 
ful trees, plants, and flowers common to 
Australia. 


Any one of these phases of Australian life is 
sufficient to fill an entire scrapbook. But, to 
make the study even more helpful, use minia- 
ture maps to indicate where the industry, animal, 
plant, or natural phenomenon is situated. 
Locate the region where the subject is and mark 
itas we have done on these project pages. 


Simple scenes of Australian life or pictures 
of plants and animals will make excellent win- 
dow decorations to enhance the study of this 
great continent. 


The most graphic manner in which to depict 
the Australian life, history, and progress is in a 
frieze. With such a wealth of material from 
which to choose, there should be no difficulty 
in making a splendid frieze. Ordinary wrap- 
ping paper, the kind which comes in long rolls, 
makes a fine background. Use poster paints 
or crayons as the medium. 
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THE 


ROTE-TO-NOTE 
PROCESS 


IN 


PRIMARY GRADES 


by 


LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 


Supervisor of Music « 


The natural program of music, like 
that of other fields of learning, grad- 
ually requires more ability and places 
more responsibility upon the child. 
Teaching children to read music is a 
step forward that is based upon a good 
deal of preliminary preparation. The 
child must have mastered the symbols of 
music notation. He should have in mind 
a certain number of tonal figures which 
have been learned in ear-training drills. 
(See the October Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties for a list of the fundamental ones.) 
He should be able correctly to repro- 
duce in his mind the tone he hears. 

Whether the new plan of instruction is 
scheduled for the second or third grade, 
this basic information should be re- 
viewed thoroughly. 

Before presenting a new song it is 
wise to write, on the blackboard, the 
picture of some familiar song from the 
children’s readers. This song 
should be simple. short, and in the same 
key and rhythm as the song to be taught 
later. Since reference will be made to 
their books. the teacher should take care 
to copy the music exactly as it appears 
in the text. 

At the beginning of the music period, 
after the class has sung the words to 
the song on the board, the teacher says, 
“Do recall that we learned that 
music makes pictures, too? On_ the 
blackboard. | have drawn the picture 


music 


you 


of the tune you just sang. Let us sing 
it again, looking at the board. Since 
we are following the tune-picture, let 
us sing ‘loo,’ (or whatever neutral syl- 
lable the class has been taught to use 
in their ear-training work}.~ 

The teacher points to the notes as the 
children sing. 


“What happened in our picture when 
(The children 
should be able to express the idea that 
the notes went the same direction as the 


voices. ) 


our voices went up? 
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“It was easy to follow this tune, was- 
n’t it? Did we sing any part of the tune 
more than once? Let us find out how 
sharp our ears are. Try to find another 
phrase that looks just like this one.” 

The teacher places her hands or 
pointers around a phrase that is repeat- 
ed exactly. If there is none, this step is 
omitted. 

“To show that these phrases are alike, 
I shall mark them with chalk of the 
same color.” The teacher draws a rain- 
bow curve (a typical curve from one 
end of a phrase to the other, used to in- 
dicate phrase length) over one phrase 
and another over the identical phrase. 

“Can anyone find another phrase that 
is exactly the same as these two?” 

If there is none, and several children 
say that they have found one, the teach- 
er should permit one of them to indi- 
cate at the blackboard which one he 
thought was the same. The class should 
be asked to decide if he is right. To 
aid them, the teacher might ask, “What 
way do our voices go in this first 
phrase? What way do they move in this 
new phrase?” 

If they both follow the same general 
direction she might say, “Do our voices 
step or skip in the first phrase? Which 
do they do in the second?” or “These 
phrases do begin the same; but let us 
look at the ending. In what direction 
do our voices go in our first phrase? 
How does the new phrase end?” With 
such guidance, the children who erred 
should be able to see their mistake. 

“There aren’t any more like the other 
two, are there? I wonder if anyone can 
find a phrase that is almost the same?” 

When someone has located it at the 
hoard, the continues, “As it 
begins the same I shall start drawing 
the rainbow with the same color. When 
I reach the part that is different, say, 
‘Stop. ~~ The teacher slowly draws until 


teacher 





the point of change is reached. At the 
word “Stop” she changes the color and 
finishes the phrase. The fourth phrase 
is compared with the others and marked 
accordingly. Most school songs at this 
level will have only four phrases. 

That ends the amount of work to be 
done with the song at this time, but the 
picture should be left for the children 
to see and study as they wish. 

In the next music class, after a famil- 
iar song has been sung, the teacher asks 
the class to turn to the page on which 
the board song is found. First they 
sing the words, then “loo,” and finally 
the numbers (or sol-fa’s) 
books. 

If they have not previously used their 
books, the children should be taught 
how to hold them to the best advantage. 
“Sit tall. Hold your book up on your 
desk with your left hand. Now you can 
use your right hand as a pointer, just 
as I use a pointer at the board.” 

Singing the familiar song using num- 
bers instead of words while they keep 
the place in the book with their “point- 
ers,” is enough of this activity for the 
average group during one class period. 
If the group is ready for sight-reading 
and has no knowledge of these symbols, 
the teacher should isolate each figure, 
draw it on the board, name it, and tell 
its purpose. Later this information can 
be used in a recognition drill. 

Next class period the children again 
review the song. If they do well they 
are ready to start a new song. This 
song should be copied on the board be- 
fore class time. As mentioned previous- 
ly, it should be in the same key and 
have the same signature as the one they 
have just learned. 


from their 


Going to the board, the teacher says, 
“This is a new song, but there are many 
things here which we know. Who can 
tell me what this is?” She points in 
turn to the clef sign, the key signature, 
and the time signature. Below fourth 
grade one cannot expect the children to 
give an exact explanation of these sym- 
bols. If they know that the key signa- 
ture tells where “Mr. One” (Do) lives 
and that the time signature says how 
fast to sing the notes, that is sufficient. 
If they don’t know these facts, the teach- 
er should teach them now. 

“Does anyone recall where ‘Mr. One’ 
(Do) lived when we had one sharp as a 
signpost?” 

After some child has come to the 
board to point out the place, the teacher 
continues, “To help us find ‘Mr. One’ 
I shall draw a colored line on the line 
in the staff that is his home.” This she 
does in all the staves. To indicate the 
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signature relationship, she might color 
the sharp with the same color. If “Mr. 
One” is in a space instead of being on 
a line, she should draw a dotted key- 
note line so that the class will not be- 
come confused and think that the staff 
has six lines. 

“I wonder how many ‘Mr. One’s’ this 
song has? Count them in all the staves.” 

Some children will miscount at this 
point. To aid them the teacher says, 
“Since we don’t agree, let’s count them 
together. We can’t all be right.” 

Pointing to the staff she slides her 
pointer along the keynote line, pausing 
slightly at each “One” as the children 
count. When the correct number is as- 
certained, she might say, “I see that 
some people have sharp eyes. 

“| wonder if all our eyes are sharp 
enough to find two phrases that are 
alike in our new song?” 

The procedure used in the familiar 
song is applied here. A wise teacher 
will choose these first sight-reading 
songs from the simplest, most tuneful 
ones. especially those which have much 
repetition, 

After all the phrases have been 
marked on the board as before, the 
teacher says, “We are going to play 
Hide-and-Seek with our new song. I 
shall sing a figure in this song. Then 
you may tell me where it is.” 

The teacher sings a familiar figure, 
the children repeat it after her in ear- 
training fashion, then hunt for it at the 
board. This process is repeated until 
the familiar figures, usually three or 
four, are located. That is enough work 
on the new song for one period. The 
rest of the time should be spent on an 
art song, a game song, or familiar 
songs. 

After the opening song of the next 
music period the teacher puts the scale 
ladder on the blackboard as the children 
sing it. (See October Junior Arts and 
Activities for the ladder.) 

Pointing to the board the teacher 
says, “Did you notice that we have a 
few notes between our old friends? To- 
day we are going to learn their names. 
First let us sing the figure we know in 
the first phrase of our song.” 

The class sings the figure as the teach- 
er points. Then she says, “What number 
comes just below five (or whatever num- 
ber the last note in the figure happens 
to be) ?” 

The children look at the ladder to 
check their memory if they are not 
certain of the answer. 

“Tell me the names of the other peo- 
ple in the first phrase.” 

Then the teacher points to the notes 
for the entire phrase as the children 


sing. 


(Some teachers do not wish to 
sing with the group because they believe 
that the children depend too much upon 
them. That may be true. However, the 
average group will undertake a new 
problem such as this much more con- 
fidently if the teacher works with them, 
not for them. The teacher need not 
sing loudly nor openly lead them to 
achieve the desired effect of co- 
operation. ) 

“I wonder if we can sing any other 
phrase completely. The third one looks 
just like the first. Let us see if it sounds 
the same.” 

The new phrases are studied in the 
same way, until the song is completed. 
Then the teacher says, “Whisper all the 
notes as I sing them out loud. Then 
you will be ready to sing the whole 
song next class time.” 

When the children whisper, the alert 
teacher can discover how well they have 
mastered their new problem. Asking 
them to remember it for a future use 
helps them to retain it. 

After this check-up of the entire 
song, the rest of the period should be 
spent on some musical activity that does 
not involve theory. 

Next music period the children whis- 
per the notes as the teacher sings them, 
then they sing the song from the board. 
If the children do well, they are ready 
to sing it from their books. First they 
sing numerals, using their “pointers” as 
the teacher points at the board. Then 
they review the tune with “loo” to see 
how well they have learned it. 

Before. the children sing the words 
they should read them. If the class is 
backward the children should read them 
aloud, so that they understand all the 
words and can read them in the rhythm 
in which they are to be sung. If the 
class reads well, the song should be 
read silently. 

“Books up, backs tall, ‘pointers’ 
ready to follow. We are going to sing 
our new song with words.” 

After this activity the remainder of 
the class time should be spent in non- 
theoretical activities. 

This approach is very slow and is 
planned for a second grade level. If 
the music series in use postpones this 
phase until the third grade, it is pos- 
sible to do more in one class period 
than should be attempted with younger 
children. At third grade level it is also 
possible to discuss the relative value of 
the notes in the song; the children are 
too immature to comprehend fractional 
values. 

For a time each new song should be 
studied from the board as well as from 


the text. This helps those children who 
have difficulty in keeping up with the 
class: it focuses the attention of the 
group on the problem at hand; and it 
gives the teacher a better understanding 
of the relative progress of the group. 

With advanced second grade or third 
grade it is possible to hunt for figures 
in the book and figure out the new 
notes. phrase by phrase, without pre- 
liminary board work. This presupposes 
that the group has studied some songs 
from the board and no longer needs that 
aid. To assist the weak student. the 
ladder should be drawn on the board 
for reference. 

At no time should a class be expected 
to spend all the music period in sight- 
reading a new song. This musical activ- 
ity is the most strenuous one that chil- 
dren at this level encounter. So only 
one song at a time should be under- 
taken. On the days in which a class is 
developing a new song, they should not 
be required to master new theory or 
other new material. Drills, in the form 
of games, provide a welcome contrast. 
So does a new art song, which the 
teacher rotes to the class. 

It is wise to present new material al 
the beginning of the week, especially 
to a young group, who are most recep- 
tive then. If that plan is followed, the 
sight-reading material will be intro- 
duced on Monday (or Tuesday if the 
schedule includes no Monday music 
class); it will be continued the next 
class period, at which time new theory 
or ear-training might be presented; and 
the song will be reviewed during the 
last period. Asa reward for good work 
the class play folk games, do the dance 
to a folk-song roted on a previous day, 
or listen to record or song in music 
appreciation during the third (or last) 
music period of the week. 

The procedures used with these 
younger children employ the same ap- 
proach, in a simplified form, that will 
be used in higher grades. Nothing has 
been presented that will have to be un- 
learned or relearned. provided it is mas- 
tered at the time of presentation. 

Music reading has permanent values 
to the amateur as well as the profes- 
sional. It increases one’s enjoyment in 
group participation; it provides a means 
of following the score of a performer. 

Introducing the student to music 
reading is no haphazard undertaking. 
The teacher must know how to prepare 
the child for it. mentally and emotion- 
ally. It is as much a matter of arousing 
a desire to attain musical independence 
as of making simple the transfer from 
memory to reasoning. 
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WATERMARRING 


To make attractive designs for book- 
marks, book covers, lamp shades, or any 
other use, use marbleized paper. Brown 
craft paper or heavy drawing paper is an 
exceller:t foundation. 


Place water in a pan (shallow) which is 
a little larger than the paper to be marble- 
ized. Then drop a small amount of dif- 
ferent shades of oil paints which will 
blend nicely with one another. Thin them 
with turpentine. If the water is swirled 
a bit the effect of marble will be produced. 
Running « coarse, small brush through 
the paints makes a grained design. 


The paper is laid flat over the paint 
surface. Care must be taken so that the 
paper will not be pushed below the sur- 
face of the water. Then, the sheet must 
be lifted—quickly—trom the water. The 
newly marbleized paper should be held 
flat so that the water will drip off it and 
not run down along the edges. The paper 
is then dried and, if desired, a thin coat 
of shellac may be applied. 


BACK GROUND 
FOR SILHOUETTES 


HAND MIRRORS 
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Each month, material for 
a new nature notebook will 
be given in JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES. 
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THE BEAVER 


One of the most picturesque animals to be found in 
North America (there are some in northern Europe, also) 
is the beaver. This rodent is widely used for fur. 


The rodent family, of which beavers, rabbits, mice, 
and rats, together with some other animals are members, 
are animals which have teeth that are constantly grow- 
ing. In order to prevent them from becoming too long, 
the rodents use their teeth to gnaw on hard objects. 


The beaver has been known to gnaw and fell a tree 
89 inches in circumference. These trees they use to build 
the dams for which beavers are most noted. 


The dams are made of trees, mud, and stones and 
are built by the beavers to form ponds deep enough so 
that they can build their homes far beneath the surface 
of the water safe from their enemies during the summer- 
time and below the depth of the ice in winter. Thus the 
beavers have secure homes. The dams, however, require 
the constant attention of the beaver or they will be washed 
away: by the currents. 


The flat tail which, e the remainder of the 
beaver’s body is not cove with soft fur, is used by this 
little animal to help him make the dams. 


There are more beavers in Canada than in the United 
States because they thrive better in the colder climates. 


Everyone is familiar with the phrase “Busy as a bea- 
ver.” This is applied because the beavers are always work- 
ing on their dams to keep them in good condition. 
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* SAFETY IS OURS ° 











In the October number of Junior 
Arts and Activities, I tried to cover the 
points governing the safety of preschool 
and primary age children. This time, 
I shall discuss safety in the intermediate 
grades. 

Common Sense is still the Guardian 
Fairy; she does not, however, need so 
much assistance from parents. Teachers 
and community helpers are more her 
co-workers. 

The children begin to realize that 
they must share in home, school, church, 
and club activities; pleasure can be 
found in serving others, they discover. 

Life is their most cherished posses- 
sion. A body with whole, strong arms 
and legs, good eyes, ears, and a straight 
spine is a jewel they must guard with 
the utmost care. 

We can set up rules; we can teach 
safety pledges; we can have a police- 
man, stop signs, and every other means 
of protection on each corner; yet they 
amount to nothing, unless we build up, 
in the individual, the will to observe 
them. 

So it is up to the teachers and civic 
organizations to instill civic pride and 
the will to co-operate for the good of 
the community into boys and girls. 

All people want to enjoy themselves 
but often their careless disregard of 
law, their indifference and disobedience 
only result in death for themselves and 
suffering and injuries to others. 

Common Sense is gradually coming 
to the rescue, however. 

Our fast moving machine age pro- 
vides many conveniences for our pres- 
ent way of living, but it also increases 
the dangers to human life. 

The factories, airplanes, busses, and 
streamlined vehicles are marvelous in- 
ventions; in many big cities leaders 
are applying increased knowledge to 
make use of these new modes of travel 
with safety. All over the country, in- 
dustrial concerns are receiving safety 
awards for reducing accidents to em- 
ployees. Recently a large company in 
Kansas City held a celebration and 
rewarded its many truck drivers for 
their record of driving a year with no 
accidents. This has occurred in other 
cities, also. 

Excessive speed is the greatest traffic 
violation. Driving after dark is another 
set-back to safety. 

Commercial aviation has had a year 
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with no deaths. From March 26, 1939 
to May 26, 1940 their record was still 
unbroken. Why is this? 

We need not wonder why. Aviators, 
mechanics, and all workers are the most 
thoroughly prepared in the nation. Per- 
fect health and efficiency in every de- 
partment is an established requirement. 

Home accidents increased during 
1939; bicycle accidents are increasing. 

The bus accident rate has decreased 
most. The transit companies, also, are 
training their drivers. They know that 
efficiency will save lives. 

Business firms at last have come to 
know that efficiency and safety go hand 
in hand. 

There is one thing which seems to 
be increasing the dangers for chil- 
dren. It is the habit both of children 
and of adults to cross streets in the 
middle of the block and from around 
parked cars. Every time a youngster 
crosses in the middle of the block to 
get into a waiting car there is great 
danger. Besides that, the child is dis- 
obeying an ordinance almost univer- 
sally enacted throughout the United 
States. 

The other day in our city a little 
four-year-old boy was killed because 
he crossed the street from behind a 
parked car to make a purchase in a 
store on the opposite side. 

We should teach the children to go 
home and talk with their parents about 
the dangers of stopping across the street 
at dangerous spots and then trying to 
walk across the street or highway. It 
is better to drive a little farther, turn 
around, and park on the side nearest 
the place of business, than to lose a 
member of the family. A few minutes 
wasted, may save a life. 











Off-the-job accident deaths are two- 
thirds greater than deaths at work! It 


would decrease deaths greatly if all 


people would conduct themselves as 
efficiently as business men conduct their 
factories and stores. 


Another thing brought to our atten- 
tion by the National Safety Council is 
that people are “Safest in the Spring.” 
Accidental deaths of children from 5 
to 14 years are more numerous in July 
and August (vacation months). This 
shows that the schools do help. 

Falls still take their toll of human 
lives. Fifty-seven per cent of New 
York suburban non-motor vehicle 
deaths were classified as falls and ten 
per cent as burns. 

In 1938, 32,600 persons were killed 
in the nation’s motor vehicle traffic. 
That meant a death occurred every 16 
minutes. These fatalities exceeded the 
combined toll (for children) of scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, measles, and whoop- 
ing cough. 

Pedestrian accidents in 1939 caused 
12,300 deaths. In cities pedestrian ac- 
cidents caused sixty-one per cent of 
deaths. In rural districts only twenty- 
two per cent. Accidents on the high- 
ways are increasing, because the oppor- 
tunity for speed is so great. 

Let us try to teach the children that 
the safe way of living, in every phase 
of life, is the only way to have a hap- 
py, useful, wholesome existence. Teach 
them to have pride in their schoolroom, 
home, and community and to be of 
loving service to others. 

On page 35 there are sample posters 
which show the wrong and right ways 
to cross the street. Have your students 
make similar posters, either one incor- 
porating both the right and wrong 
methods or a separate poster for each 
idea. Slogans in block letters might 
be used also. 

Additional information regarding 
Safety activities may be obtained by 
writing to Hazel Morrow Dawson, c/o 
Junior Arts and Activities, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Suggested References: 

Accident Facts—1940—Published by 
National Safety Council—20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Safe Living, by Hippler Durfee, pub- 
lished by Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Safety—Your Problem and Mine, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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by William A. Evans and Mattie 
B. Fry, published by Lyons & 
Carahan. 

All children in the intermediate 
grades enjoy learning about other na- 
tions and people; about improved 
methods of transportation; about in- 
ventions and communications; and 
about how to meet changing conditions. 
Therefore, the following outline is sug- 
gested. It will provide an unusual unit 
correlating safety with social studies, 
geography, civics, and art. 

I-—Study of life in the North. Eski- 
mos and animal life. 

(a) Hazards they find in frozen wastes, 
snow, blizzards, long periods of 
darkness, short supplies of food 
and clothing, and dangerous trav- 
eling facilities. Learn how they 


overcome these dangers and how 
they protect themselves. 





(b) Study the special precautions 
which Admiral Byrd had to take 
when he went to Little America. 
Why did he make such careful 
preparation—charts, maps, special 
clothing. skilled workmen, and 
carefully selected food? 

Il—Study of life in the hot lands. 
How do desert people prepare to 
cope with dry, hot climates; scar- 
city of food and water; lack of 
equipment to care for food in hot 
weather; ferocious animals? Study 
how the camel is prepared to 
travel; what clothing and shelter 
these people have; how these peo- 
ple have built roads and bus lines; 
how they travel via airplanes. 
Study the invention of dry ice and 
irrigation for crops. 

llI]—China and Japan. 

Difficulty they have in food protec- 
tion; dangers from floods and 
what must be done to help in- 
habitants. 

IV—People who live in mountainous 
regions. 

Study the dangers of steep, rocky 
mountains; extreme cold, storms, 
and avalanches. Study how science 
helps these people with highways, 
tunnels, railroads, airplanes, tele- 





phone, telegraph, radio, etc.; how 
their food, clothing, and shelter 
differ from those of the people 
living in flat regions. 

V—tThe Islands. 
Study the danger from floods and 
volcanoes. Why do the inhabitants 
build houses of lightweight ma- 
terial. What does science do to 


help geological surveys, study of 
wind velocity, and warnings of 
waves that follow earthquakes. 





VI—Study of farming and industries. 
(a) What must the farmer know about 
farm animals, animal diseases, etc., 
and how to reduce accidents from 
machines? 
How the government helps. 

(b) What are the dangers in factories 
and precautions for fire and ma- 
chine protection. 

Vil—Study all forms of transporta- 
tion, from the horse and buggy 
and canoe to the latest modern air- 
plane. Study the protective devices 
and inventions that must be used 
and that are daily being improved. 

















Vill—Dangers encountered in mining, 
lumbering, dairying, fishing, and 
all methods of communication. 

IX—Dangers encountered on pleasure 
trips—speed, passing cars on hills, 
poison ivy, taking chances while 
swimming, falling off high places, 
careless observance of signs. 

X—How plants and animals protect 
themselves. 

XI—How people can protect them- 

selves if they wish— 

fire protection, police protection, 

personal and community health, 

screening of doors and windows, 
knowledge of first aid, protection 
against animals. They can have 
traffic regulations for busses and 
street cars. Provisions for recrea- 


tion. How to protect the home by 
inspection for fire and by having 
clean, well lighted houses. Co- 
operate in clean-up campaigns and 
fire inspections. 








XTI—In the schools, plan safety council 
meetings and appoint patrols for 
playgrounds, school crossings, 
basements, cloak halls and _ all 
other places where assistance may 


be needed. 





Nothing we can study will exclude 
the study of Safety and we should not 
ignore this fact. There are many types 
of accidents children can study about 
that are of great importance. 

Using the ideas contained in the illus- 
trations reproduced here, your students 
may make scrapbooks. 

Transparencies showing safety meas- 
ures of other peoples will make an in- 
teresting exhibit. 
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SAT ON A TOFFET, 


EATING HER CURDS AND WHEY; 


THERE CAME A GREAT SPIDER, 


AND SAT DOWN BESIDE HER, 
WHICH FRIGHTENED MISS MUFFET AWAY. 
































RECIPE FILES 


by 
ELSE E. VOGT 


A recipe file or a handy reminder box (for the week's errands and supplies list) can be attractively 
made from colored cardboard, cork, and passe partout. A set of guide cards, alphabetically arranged 
may be inserted for the recipe file and a numerical set can be used for the reminder box. 

The colored side of the cardboard serve3 as a box lining. 

Materials required are as follows: 

CARDBOARD: | piece 514,” x 414." for front CORE: 2 strips 434," x 234," 
1 piece 514," x 234” for back 2 strips 214," x 114” for sides 
1 piece 514” x 134" for bottom 
2 pieces 134," x 234," for sides 
PASSE PARTOUT OR GUMMED LINEN TAPE FOR BINDING: 4 strips 514" long 
4 strips 234,” long 
6 strips 134" long 

Passe partout is a heavy gummed paper which can be purchased in several colors and widths. 

The seven-eighths inch width is used for these items. 


Always allow a slight margin between all cardboards in pasting them together to allow for fitting 
the cardboards into shape at right angles. 

Pasting the passe partout in the following order simplifies the process: 

Apply passe partout to two side panels and bottom panel; 

Apply passe partout to large back panel and bottom and side panels; 

Apply passe partout to front panel and bottom and side panels. 


Finish the three cut edges of the large back panel with passe partout strips to correspond with the 
side bindings. 


To hang on wall, punch hole through the cardboard with an ice pick or attach metal hanger with 
tiny prongs. 


Colored cardboard letters which may be purchased at the rate of one cent each personalize the 
box with the initials of the owner or the word “Recipes” or any other desired title may be pasted onto 


the cork foundation. These should be pasted on the cork before applying the cork to the cardboard 
foundation. 


It is well to use rubber cement for pasting the letters and cork to the box. Paste may be used first 


and the rubber cement applied sparingly along the edges, on the corners, etc. Rubber cement rubs 
off when dry and leaves no trace of paste. 














CALENDARS 


A practical and attractive calendar is achieved 
by using either of the two motives shown and com- 
bining them with sandpaper. An original design 
may be substituted. 


Instructions cover two age levels using two 
varied basic materials. The designs may be re- 
= versed if desired. Suggested colors for back- 
- grounds are leaf green, brown, vermilion red. 

ae blue and red seals make effective tree trim- 
Ea gs. 





FOR THE YOUNGER CHILD 


Cut heavy colored cardboard into a panel 6” x 9". Paste 
lined gummed hanger in the center on the back of the panel. 
This is to be used for hanging the calendar. 


Cut the cat (or Christmas tree) from sandpaper which 
serves for scratching the matches. 


Outline either motive with gold or any metallic paper. 
Have the outline about 1/16” wide. This is done by pasting 
the motive onto a piece of metallic paper and cutting a trifle 
larger around the entire motive. 


For pasting use a good grade of white library paste. 
Never use liquid paste. 


In proportion, paste the calendar for the new year at 
the bottom, and in the space between the motive and the 
calendar pad, an original verse may be added. An alter- 
native suggestion is to use the name of the child or some 
personal inscription. Colored ink may be used to harmonize 
with the color scheme of the background and the design. 





Gummed seals of various colors or tiny circles cut from 
metallic paper may be used for Christmas tree decorations. 
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FOR THE OLDER CHILD 


The older child will find much pleasure in making 
an elaborate background. A board %” thick cut 6” x 
$" makes a desirable panel. 


Cut two pieces of very good crepe paper about 7” x ¥ c 


\ 


.. 











8. 7" and stretch. Apply paste over the entire surface 
- one side at a time. With a “kneading” motion apply 
te 
the stretched paper over the entire surface. This forms >) SCRATCH my BACK” 


» SAYS KITTy 






creases and gives a knotty effect. Trim the edges and “AND | WILL SERVE You T ; 
paste over the rims so that none of the board is visible. mn COOKING, LIGHTING oR ing = 
VLL GIVE AN A TE 
NS 
Any of several types of little metallic hangers may WER TRUE" 


be pressed into the back of the board or screwed in 
th from the top. 





A coat of white art shellac gives a lovely luster. If 
this is used, the shellacking must be done before the 
motives and calendar are pasted on. 





It is a good idea to apply shellac to the center of the 
motives over the paste to make them adhere to the 
shellacked surface. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
































HORIZONTAL 


. A conserve 

. Thanksgiving dessert 
. Above and touching 
. Girl’s name, abbr. 


An upper extremity 
Either 


. A winged insect 


. Army kitchen duty, abbr. 
. Indefinite article 


. Word of refusal 


40. 


SESRSNBRS 


. Thoroughfare, abbr. 
. Our continent. abbr. 
. Part of the foot 


Tin receptacle 

State name, abbr. 

Inside 

County, abbr. 

Part of a circle 

Not off 

Expression of surprise 
Pilgrims’ place of worship 
A cry to excite attention 


3 


4 15: |6 
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42. Container for flowers 
44. Instead of 
45. To separate by a sieve 
47. Age 
Two alike, abbr. 
49. A means of transportation, abbr. 
. Trade-last. abbr. 
. Came together 
. Autumn 
. An alternative 
. Animal the Pilgrims used in plowing 
. A sound repeated 
. A fleetiooted animal 
. A grain 


VERTICAL 
. Happiness 
Indefinite article 
Resting on 
. A color 
. Afternoon, abbr. 
. Eastern state, abbr. 
. Annoys 














9. Containing nothing 

13. Girl’s name 

15. A wooden club 

16. The night before Thanksgiving 
22. To hold fast 
24. A boat accessory 
28. A denial 

29. The Thanksgiving month 

31. Belonging to us 

32. An expression 
33. Cool 
35. A direction. abbr. 
37. Animal related to the rabbit 
39. Automobile 
4l. Relating to 
43. Perched 
45. Heavenly body 
46. Denoting motion towards 
$2. Sly animal 
53. Spot 
54. To cry 
58. Company, abbr. 
59. An exclamation 





One of the most interesting and im- 
portant reference books for primary 
teachers to be published this season is 
The Kindergarten Curriculum by Emma 
Bauer Golden. This work, written al- 
most entirely in outline form, contains 
diagramatic explanations of the pur- 
pose, necessary preparation, equipment, 
and programs of the kindergarten. 

The subject matter is divided into 
two main parts. The first gives “Guides 
for the Kindergarten Teacher”; the 
second part is titled “Sources of Mate- 
rials for Activity Units in the Kinder- 
garten.” This latter part gives detailed 
outlines of units suitable for all kinder- 
garten classes. They prepare the four- 
and five-year-old children for the units 
which will be presented in the primary 
and subsequent classes. 

After each chapter and unit an ex- 
tensive bibliography of supplementary 
reading material and suggested books 
for both child and teacher is printed. 
In this way, the kindergarten teacher 
has at her command both a complete 
study of all kindergarten procedures 
and a list of all necessary and desirable 
books which will make her classes more 
complete and save her the time of 
searching at random for needed mate- 
rials, 

“Every question concerning the school 
must be met and answered with the 
Child-Effect in view, if the educational 
program is to justify itself.” So says 
the author in her preface and she pro- 
ceeds to justify her own work by fol- 
lowing this principle. The Kindergarten 
Curriculum is a volume that should 
have its place on every kindergarten 
teacher’s desk. 

(Morgan Dillon & Co. — 316 pp. — 
$1.50) 


Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher have 
written another book about the life of 
a great musician. This time they have 
chosen Edward MacDowell as their sub- 
ject. Edward MacDowell and His Cabin 
in the Pines is simply written and tells 
the story of the development of the 
little boy from the time of his first 
music lesson until his maturity. 

Some of his famous music is re- 


printed and incorporated in the story. 
Thus, the book becomes an excellent 
supplemental volume for use in the mu- 
sic class. 


In addition to this new work, the 
authors have written Mozart, the Won- 
der Boy; Haydn, the Merry Little 
Peasant; Bach, the Boy from Thuringa; 
and Franz Schubert and His Merry 
Friends. Their illustrator, as in pre- 
vious books, is Mary Greenwalt. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. — 144 pp. — 
$2.00) 


Here is a story designed specifically 
for the kindergarten child. Its vocabu- 
lary is simple and its subject matter 
is such as will appeal to the preschool 
child. Surprise on Wheels is the story 
of two youngsters who want to build 
something—to build something big. 


What they build is a box and bar- 
rel train. They have an adventure 
when Uncle Joe’s goat is untied by 
little Billy, their two-year-old brother. 


The illustrations, black and white and 
in color, are by Lucia Patton. They 
show the steps in building of the train. 
Margaret Friskey has written this 
charming little story. 

(Albert Whitman & Co. — 32 pp. — 
$1.00) 


For a_ teacher’s personal library, 
there is no more appealing book than 
God’s Troubadour, the Story of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, by Sophie Jewett. Be- 
sides the beautifully related story of 
the life of ““God’s Poor Little Man,” in 
this re-issue there are wonderfully sug- 
gestive illustrations by Elinore Blais- 


dell. 


Throughout the book are songs of St. 
Francis which enhance the rest of the 
text. 


The illustrator is an ardent student 
of medieval life and has spent many 
years in St. Francis’ own country, in- 
deed, in his own city of Assisi. Her 
drawings breathe the true spirit of the 
Italy of the late Middle Ages. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co. — 94 pp. — 
$2.00) 


Yammy Buys a Bicycle is the story 
of a good bad little boy—not really 
bad, but always in trouble. “Things,” 
says Yammy, “just happen, that’s all.” 

Yammy is a little boy who will ap- 
peal to girls as well as boys. The char- 
acteristics which Yammy displays are 
those found in many boys and for that 
reason the boys will be unusually in- 
terested in this story. How Yammy 
earns a bicycle is the theme of the tale. 

This is the first book of Bernice M. 
Bryant. The illustrator, Hildegard 
Woodward, has drawn many pictures 
of Yammy in his various adventures 
and these pictures are reprinted through- 
out the entire book. 

(Albert Whitman & Co. — 168 pp. — 
$1.75) 


The story of that picturesque period 
of American history during which the 
Erie Canal was a principal artery of 
traffic is told in Along the Erie Tow- 
path, by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft. 
Boys and girls will find tales of ad- 
venture along the Erie Canal an easy 
way to remember the history of this 
time. The background material in the 
book is said to be authentic and this 
is another reason why it is a good book 
for children. 

The story concerns two orphans, Em- 
eline and Stephen, who go to live with 
their aunt and cousins. They are very 
poor and all the children do what they 
can to keep the little home together. 
The only one who doesn’t is David, one 
of the cousins, who runs away to find 
adventure working on the Erie Canal. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co. — 227 pp. — 
$2.00) 

Marion Duncan has developed an- 
other photographic picture book for 
boys and girls. On the Farm has simple 
and charming explanations of the many 
things that go to make up a farm and 
rural life. There are pictures of farm 
animals, farm buildings, the county 
fair, the country store, and the country 
school. These are explained in simple 
language which makes it possible for 
young children to get a good idea about 
life on the farm. 

(David McKay Co. — 40 pp. — $ .50) 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSION OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to teach- 
ers. One dollar will be paid for each 
contribution accepted. Send your ideas 
and suggestions for this page to Teach- 
ers Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 

During the past year many teachers 
submitted their ideas and suggestions 
for this page, as well as many of the 
projects that have recently appeared. 
From the many letters we have received, 
I know our subscribers have found the 
suggestions very helpful. 

We are very grateful for this co-opera- 
tion. It has helped us build a more 
useful and helpful service to you. 

& 
A TURKEY FOR THANKSGIVING 
b 
ANNA cownen 
North Platte, Nebraska 


Our children had much fun in mak- 
ing these cardboard turkeys for Thanks- 
giving decorations. 

They cut a round oatmeal box in 
half and put the lid on the open end. 
They then covered the box with brown 
paper. From brown construction paper 
the children cut a fan-shaped tail and 
pasted it on one end of the box. 

On another sheet of construction pa- 
per they drew another circle, the same 
size as the box. The next step was to 
draw the head and neck of the turkey 
and to paste them on the front of the 
box. 

Match-stick legs were glued to the 
bottom of the turkey which, as the fin- 
ishing touch, was colored with poster 
paints to resemble the live bird. 

Small turkeys, using thumbtack in- 
stead of oatmeal boxes, may be made 
in the same way. 

2 
SAND COLORING 
by 
MAUDE LINSTROM 
Brighten, Colorado 


Sand coloring for the sand painting 
in our Indian unit afforded a new and 
interesting experience for the members 
of our class. The children wanted more 
brilliant colors of sand for the paint- 
ings than were available in our parti- 
cular locality. They experimented and 
were successful. 

Mixtures of different colors of pow- 
dered tempera and water were made— 
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blues, reds, yellows, and browns, each 
mixed in a separate pan. Then the dry 
native sand was sifted into each mix- 
ture, carefully stirring to insure even 
coloring. The mixtures were allowed to 
dry thoroughly. After the sand was dry, 
it was again sifted into separate pans 
and then put into smaller vessels until 
used. 

The color combinations added much 
to our sand paintings and made our 
Indian unit much more attractive. 


SALT AND FLOUR RELIEF MAPS 


MRS. BLANCHE R. SMITH 
Hamet, California 


To make professional-looking relief 
maps, my sixth grade made them from a 
mixture of salt and flour. 

They mixed equal parts of salt and 
white flour. This they divided into 
parts and added powdered tempera in 
different colors for the geographical 
and topographical divisions. Then the 
mixtures were moistened with water un- 
til they were the proper consistency for 
shaping and molding. 

The various colors of paste were 
spread and shaped on a plain map 
which had been printed on heavy pa- 
per. For the lettering on the map, the 
children used alphabet soup macaroni. 
These letters delighted the children and 
made the maps look very neat. The 
use of these letters prevented the un- 
tidy appearance of maps which re- 
sults from attempts to letter with a 
pen or a crayon. These letters should 
be glued to the finished map after it 
has been allowed to harden. 


BOOK REPORTS 
by 
ARLEVA DE LANY 
Bristow, Nebraska 


One day in a language class we read 
about a famous man and his private 
library. The children in the fifth grade 
asked if there wasn’t some way that 
they, too, could own a library of their 
favorite books. Since we couldn’t have 
our favorites in the big volumes as we 
had read them, we decided to make our 
library of reports of books that we 
had read. 

For each book the child read, I gave 
him a blank (unruled) file card. On 
one side he wrote a short book report 
and on the other side, he printed the 
title and also drew an illustration repre- 
senting some part of the story. 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
& 
Be not simply good—be good 
for something! 
—THOREAU. 











When he colored his illustration, he 
had an attractive “cover” for his li- 
brary book. 

An outgrowth of this activity was 
increased interest in reading books of all 
kinds. Tke children wanted their “li- 
brary” to be complete and to have all 
types of books represented. 

on 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads has announced that it will send 
its new publication, Quiz on Railroads 
and Railroading, free of charge to 
teachers. This valuable booklet will 
prove a great help to teachers in aug- 
menting the unit on land transportation 
which will soon appear in JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

The book answers 400 questions con- 
cerning all phases of railroading from 
technical discussions to the history 
and development of this great system 
of transportation. 

Since the supply is limited, it is sug- 
gested that all teachers desiring this 
booklet send for their copies in the 
near future. Requests should be sent to 
the Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, 


D. C. ~ 


This issue of JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES contains the first of a 
series of nature notebooks. The vari- 
ety of data which may be incorporated 
into these notebooks is limited only by 
the children’s interest which, we are 
sure, will be definitely aroused at the 
prospect of having something different 
each month in connection with their 
science classes. 

2 


Have you sent for your free activity 
unit which the publishers of Childcrajt 
are giving to each teacher who re- 
quests it? These units are complete 
and will be most helpful in planning 
your projects for coming months. On 
another page in this issue you will find 
complete details for obtaining this free 


unit. 
e 


Primary teachers will be pleased to 
learn that an abundance of excellent 
hand craft material may now be ob- 
tained for their young charges. Infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to 
D. C. Blide, Minot, North Dakota. See 
October, 1940 JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES for full particulars. 





SAWDUST FRUITS AND 





T VEGETABLES 
od by 
DOROTHY OVERHEUL 
s Marshall, Michigan 
n, he My pupils have found this work fasci- 
. li- nating. It is so easy that the primary 
aos : pupils enjoy it and can accomplish good 
was UY Me on A = results, 
of all : é : = 


Materials needed are sawdust, home- 
made paste, paper towels, raffia, and 
powdered paint. 


ay 


e all 


Mix sawdust and paste to thick con- 
sistency so that objects can be formed. 
Work the sawdust mixture around a dou- 
bled piece of raffia, leaving several 
will inches—later to be used in hanging up the 
aug: : A. fruits. After object is formed, cover with 
ation 25 5 a ia > £3 paper towel and smooth down. Leave 
TOR eg, Sea >: cigs dry for about two days. Paint with pow- 

Se _ ‘ aa : fi dered paint. Tie the fruits and vegetables 
con- if : a = } together for wall decorations. 


from \ Fees - - aes \E ie 
story f ers Ry =| iz ? Some of the fruits and vegetables we 


stem S25 {a : = : =, made were apples, pears, bananas, 
— * Ki oranges, plums, beans, and peppers. 


Rail- 
send 
‘oads 
e to 


sug- ; 3 ; 5 & < z ES 
this a eee Es ci Vee “4 we In some cases the pupils wanted to use 


the a | S the fruits in a fruit bowl. Then the raffia 
nt to if : SS p< a Se = was not used. 
yads, 4 ; pee: 


ied There is no limit for the use of this saw- 
> 9 


dust mixture. 


AND 
of a 
vari- 
-ated 
y by 
are 
- the 
erent 
their 





COVER WITH 


PASTE | 


7) . . WORK SAWDUST 
d to Ye}; = MIXTURE AROUND 
lent S Yy ee RAFFIA 
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WHOSE WAY 
IS BEST 


1 HAZEL MORROW DAWSON 


Characters: Indian Grandfather, 
several Indian boys and girls (use as 
many or as few as you wish and name 
them if you so desire), Mother and Fa- 
ther Squirrel, Buddy, Freddie, Jennie, 
and Midgie Squirrel, Jackie and Susie 
Rabbit, Mr. Alligator, Mr. Muskrat. 


Scene 1 


The Indian Grandfather (dressed in 
blanket or in modern style, sits leaning 
against a tree at the Indian Reserva- 
tion). Several Indian children, coming 

] home from school, walk toward him 
and stop when they reach him. 


How was school today? 


Oh, I hate that kind of 
school, Grandfather. 


Now, now, you do? Well, 
wise boys and girls study in 
all kinds of schools. 


What do you mean? 


I mean it takes all kinds of 
schools to make wise men 
and women. 


Yes, but you did not go to 
the white man’s school and 
you are wise. 


Thank you, my children! 
My school was the forest— 
and my teachers, at first, 
were father, grandfather, and 
the birds and beasts. 


I wish we were like the ani- 
mals. They just go along 
and never have to do things. 


I am afraid you haven’t 
watched very closely, for 
animals worry about the 
same things that we do. All 
animals prepare a safe home 
for their little ones and 
teach them, so carefully, to 
do things for themselves. 
Mother Rabbit makes a cozy 
home in the ground. She 
has front doors and back 
doors. If danger enters at 
the front they can scamper 
out the back. 


Just like our houses. 


Gr: 


lst B 


Gr: 


Ist B: 


Ist G: 


Gr: 


Not quite, because the back 


door is a long way from 
the front. 


Oh, well. Sometimes the ba- 


bies get into mischief. 


Not so often! Usually they 
are very quiet while the old- 
er rabbits are away. The 
squirrels hide their little 
ones, too, but when they 
grow big enough, they are 
taught how to go up and 
down trees the safest and 
quickest way. Trees and 
plants know how to protect 
themselves, also. Thistles 
and cactus and the wild rose 
have thorns. 


I see what you mean, Grand- 
father. Some plants are poi- 
sonous, too. 


Now you have the idea. Des- 
ert plants and small shrubs 
have tough coverings to keep 
them from losing too much 
water in the heat. 


Tell us some more about the 
animals. 


Well, they are all interest- 
ing. A donkey will not drink 
from a stream he does not 
know. 


Scene 2 


Forest scene. Trees and bushes and 
big hollow tree. 


Gr: 


Mother: 


Buddy: 


(Gives beginning of story 
and characters take their 
parts. ) 

Buddy Squirrel and his baby 
sisters and brother and 
mother and father lived in 
an old hollow tree near the 
river. One day when his 
mother was gone, Buddy 
could hardly wait for her to 
return so that he could ask 
her about the strange things 
he heard. He got so tired 
waiting that he called—Oh, 
mother, mother, where are 
you? 


Here I am, Buddy. What is 


the matter? 


Jenny and I wanted to ask 
you about these queer sounds 
that come in through the 
door. 


Mother: 


Jenny: 


Mother: 


Buddy: 


Midgie: 


Mother: 


Freddie: 


Jenny: 


Buddy: 


Jackie: 


Buddy: 


Midgie: 


Jackie: 


Freddie: 


_ Susie: 


Buddy: 


Jackie: 


Father: 


Buddy: 


Mother: 


They are the voices of birds 
and other creatures of the 
woods. 


I should like to see them. 


Not yet. You are too small 
to go traveling. 


But mother, couldn’t we go 
outside and lie on that big 
branch? 


Please, mother. It looks so 
nice and bright out there. 


Oh, well—you might as well 
be out here in the sun. 


My—it is nice out here. 


I am afraid I might fall off. 
I can’t bear to look at the 
ground. 
(Enter 

Rabbit.) 


Jackie 


and Susie 


Why—hello, who are you? 


We are Jackie and Susie 
Rabbit. What are your 


names? 
My name is Buddy. 


We have a nice warm home 
in this tree. 


We live in the ground so 
that we can run around. 
Why don’t you come down? 


We are not big enough yet. 


That’s good! Are you going 
to be babies always? 


Anyway, our mother lets us 
stay out here on this limb, 
alone. 


I should think she would. 
You could go anywhere you 
wanted to if you tried. 


(Entering) 
Run home, 
teasing. 
(Rabbits run away) 


rabbits, stop 


Can’t we learn to climb up 
and down the tree and run 
about on the ground soon? 


I shall let you do those 


(Continued on page 46) 





LEWIS CARROLL 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, known 
so much better by his pen name of 
Lewis Carroll, was a shy, scholarly pro- 
fessor of mathematics. To amuse the 
daughters of the dean of his college, 
he told the delightful stories which later 
he wrote and published as Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking 
Glass. Later he wrote two other books, 
The Hunting of the Snark and Sylvie 
and Bruno. 

Lewis Carroll could not, for a long 
time, be induced to admit that he 
really wrote these fanciful stories. He 
thought they did not fit in with the 
idea of a mathematician. But even 
Queen Victoria was delighted with his 
tales and invited Lewis Carroll to visit 
her. 

Through the Looking Glass is the 
sequel to Alice in Wonderland. It was 
published after Carroll or Dodgson had 
written several books on difficult mathe- 
matical problems. The children were 
delighted with this new work in which 
they could again follow the adventures 
of the Duchess, the Red Queen and the 
White Queen, the Dormouse, Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee, and the White 
Knight. 

Grown-ups enjoyed The Hunting of 
the Snark as much as or even more than 


did the children. 





Ready to Use - Master Copies 
]THECTOGRAPH// 
// WORKBOOKS// 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC — 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 


SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages — Each Unit 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 


Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) nl 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) {| 7 5c each 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) ‘ 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) ] 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) * 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) f each 
Exploring Today (Grade 5.6) 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic, 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


mY hool Publishing@o. 


NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, ta 








For Your Convenience 


WE CAN NOW FURNISH 
BINDERS FOR YOUR COPIES OF 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
e 


Begin NOW to create 
your own 


Reference Library 


Turn your copies of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
into a beautiful lasting reference library this easy, 
inexpensive way. Permo-Binders are simple to use. 
No punching or marring of magazines necessary. 
A click, and your magazines are in .. . a twist, and 
they are out. 

When bound the Permo way, they will be invaluable 
to you and your pupils. 














Smart Blue color, richly embossed $ 50 
in gold. Binder holds 10 copies. 
(A full year’s issue.) PER BINDER 


ORDER YOUR BINDER FROM 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH ST. © CHICAGO, ILL. 














BE YOUR OWN 


ENGLISH TEACHER 


Speak and Write Faultless English 


RE you ever embarrassed by mis- Do you know when to say “me” 
takes.in your speech and writing? instead of “I”? Do you know when to 
Are you tongue-tied before an audience? say “present” and when to say “in- 
Do you shy at meeting people? Have troduce’? Do you know when to use 
you ever experienced sudden chills dur- “would” and “should”? How extensive 
ing your conversations? is your vocabulary? Do you 

Remember, people know use the same word over and 
you by your words. Your over again? Do you grope 
speech is the key to your A for the striking word that 
personality and ability. will clinch. your point? 

A complete mastery of SHORT-CUT Become a sparkling con- 
English will put you far versationalist and writer 
ahead among your business TO and learn to talk on your 
associates and friends. The feet. Most people neglect to 
word is the tool through improve their speech and 
which the great men of his- £00D writing because they dislike 
— have —o _— —_— — with ad and 

e man who can 6 edious books, or because 
effectively is a leader. ENGLISH they cannot spare the time 

One glaring error in and patience necessary for 
English may lower you in class-room study. However, 
the esteem of your friends. One bad these objections need no longer bar you 
sentence may stop you from getting that from a command of effective language. 
job or that order. 














There is not a dull page in Better English. Every article is designed to help you, 

Would you risk one dollar on the chance of bettering your position in life? Becoming 
a speaker means becoming a Business and Social leader. 

Better English brings the most prominent teachers of English into your home. Single 
copies are twenty-five cents at newsstands. Better yet, send ONE DOLLAR for a five 
months’ trial subscription. 


Address - Better English, Dept. S, 570 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Helpful . . 


Stimulating 
BUILD-UP 
PANEL POSTERS 


The built-up panel poster affords ex- 
cellent motivation, giving a visual 
presentation, and a new child-exper- 
ience. Each set contains four back- 
ground panels printed on heavy con- 
struction paper 12 x 36 inches. Bright- 
ly colored poster papers, already 
printed for cutting and pasting on the 
background are supplied. Each piece 
is keyed for guidance. Full instruc- 
tions furnished. 


% 
THANKSGIVING 
POSTERS 


Four beautiful colored posters to 
build up entitled: 

1. Pilgrims on Their Way to Cele- 

brate the First Thanksgiving. 

2. A Corn and Pumpkin Field. 

3. A Bountiful Harvest and Turkey 

Gobblers. 

4. Pilgrims at Thanksgiving Dinner. 
The designs are simple, and the 12 
x 36 inch background sheets are 
keyed to guide the child in building 
the poster with colored paper. Full 
instructions are included. Put up in 
attractive envelope. 


Set No. 703. Price, 50c postpaid. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


> AMERICAN 
. INDIAN 
> PICTURE 
- POSTERS 
IN PANEL 








This set in- 
cludes four 
panels depict- 
ing Indians of 
various tribes 
engaged in 
typical occupa- 
tions. 


t TO BUILD U 


The background of each shows the natural 
environment of the Indians. 

No. 1. The Algonquin Indians. 

No. 2. The Sioux Indians. 

No. 3. The Navajo Indians. 

No. 4. The Pueblo Indians. 


Set No. 700 Price 50 cents 





OTHER SETS 


e ESKIMO - 
Set No. 708 Price 50 cents 


DESERT LIFE 
Set No. 711 Price 50 cents 
LAND 
TRANSPORTATION 


Set No. 706 Price 50 cents 





ORDER TODAY FROM 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


740 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
American 
Education Week 


NOVEMBER 10-16, 1940 


2 
THEME 
EDUCATION 
for the Common Defense 


No theme could be more appropriate 
to the present period. This occasion 
offers an unparalleled opportunity 
to interpret the contribution of the 
schools to the common defense of 
the American way of life. 
The daily topics for the observance 
are: 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10 

Enriching Spiritual Life 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11 

Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
TUESDAY. NOVEMBER 12 

Financing Public Education 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

Developing Human Resources 
THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 14 

Safeguarding Natural Resources 
FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 15 

Perpetuating Individual Liberties 
SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 16 

Building Economic Security 
The National Education Association has pre- 
pared materials to assist schools and com- 
munities in the observance including a 32-page 
handbook of American Education Week 
technics, a 32-page booklet entitled, “Educa- 
tion for the Common Defense” every second 
page of which consists of cartoon illustrations, 
a poster, a leaflet for distribution to homes, a 
sticker, a series of eight-page folders giving 
specific suggestions on the various topics for 
different school levels, and combination 
packets of these materials for the different 
school levels. 
Address the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
for complete information regarding American 
Education Week materials available at low 
cost prices. 

4 


The greatest common defense the 
American people have erected, or 
can erect, is a system of public 
education adequate to meet the 
problems of this democracy. 








INDIAN books, pictures, katchinas, 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching 
about Indians. 


Send 3c stamp for 1940 Price List. 


GEORGE R. MOMYER 


Indian Arts and Crafts 
928 CAJON STREET 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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Buddy: 


Muskrat: 


Buddy: 


Mr. M: 


Buddy: 


Mr. M: 


Buddy: 
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things when you are ready, 
You will do many things 
that the rabbits cannot do. 


(Goes on with story) 
Later the squirrels learned 
how to go up and down trees, 
how to look for food, and 
how to stay close to the 
home tree. One day when 
his mother and father were 
gone, Buddy decided that he 
would venture forth by him- 
self. So, he started toward 
the river. The voices in the 
woods kept whispering: 
“Buddy, Buddy, you should 
not be here! 

“Can’t you sense that danger 
is near?” 


If I were you I would keep 
away from paths. 


Who are you and why should 
I keep away from paths. 


I am Mr. Muskrat and I lost 
my foot by not minding my 
mother. It was caught in a 
trap. 


Trap? What is a trap? 


It is something made of steel 
and men put them out to 
catch animals. They take 
our coats and make coats for 
themselves. 


(Scared) 
What happens to us when 
they take our fur? 


Oh, they kill us. 


Oh, dear, dear! I did not 
know that. Thank you, Mr. 
Muskrat. Goodbye. 


(Goes home) 


So you see, animals have to 
learn many, many things for 
their own protection and 
safety. 


I see now that we never 
thought much about animals 
and what they must know. 


I see that it is best to study 
hard at school, no matter 
what kind of a school it is! 
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URE STUDY I 


Simplified—Effective Art Teaching is presented in this New, Progressive Series of Pupils’ Books and Teachers’ Manuals: 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Eight books—For Grades I to VIII. By Louise D. Tessin 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in the Creative Art Book for that grade the most 


helpful group of projects and lessons—covering every phase of art instruction—you have ever 
used. 


Every lesson offers the pupil method and inspiration 

for self-expression in seasonal problems and general 
projects— 
—original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spat- 
ter Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, 
Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and other correlated art 
Designs are supplemented by reproductions of famous 
masterpieces in true facsimile colors with picture study 
outlines. 


HALLOWE'EN POSTERS 


Each three feet long—twelve inches high— 
beautiful—brilliant—fascinating 


+ 


8367 “Big Poster” designs on sheets 12” x 36”, 
with numbered outlines to be filled in with cut 
papers, making brilliant and colorful posters for 
use individually or as a frieze 12 feet long. The 
portfolio contains four outline posters of Hallow- 
e‘en subjects with all necessary colored papers 
for completing the posters. 





Price, postpaid 


—a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of 
the work for each problem. 
—a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid 
to the grade teacher in presenting creative art problems 
to her pupils. 

In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will 
prove its superiority by comparison with any similar 
books published. 


Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 50c postpaid 
Twelve books and one Teacher's Manual (State Grade) $3.75 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY 
PROJECTS 


Designs in Hektograph 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays— 
for hektograph reproduction. This set of plates will be 
‘=r fim; welcomed by every teacher. Columbus Day, Thanks- 

=m giving, Hallowe’en, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, Lincoln 
C7 and Washington, and Easter are all represented by 
a] 





three to five pages of these new studies. Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Springfield, Mass. 


enclosed, send the following: 


Year Round Holiday Projects—$1.00 
Hallowe'en Posters—60c 
and Teacher's Manual—50c 
, and Manual—$3.75 
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THE BOOK FOR 
TODAY'S 
KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER 


1940 COPYRIGHT 















THE 


KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


@ Here is a book that is indeed 
winning instant approval from Kin- 
dergarten teachers everywhere! 
THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICU- 
LUM is designed for USE. Keep it 
on your desk or in the library for 
frequent reference. The wealth of 
information, detailed lesson sug- 
gestions, and extensive bibliogra- 
phies on every project make this 
book an indispensable help in plan- 
ning YOUR Kindergarten program. 
@ All types of activity units which 
should be covered in this grade are 
outlined. Complete details of every- 
thing needed to keep the children 
interested in the project and to 









carry it through to a successful con- 
clusion are given. 

@ Use this scientific, authoritative 
work in your program planning. 
It will be a time-saver and insure 
your pupils a comprehensive back- 
ground of preparation for work in 
following grades. Whether you 
have been a Kindergarten teacher 
one or twenty years, you will find 
a new interest in your work when 
THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICU- 
LUM is your guide. You will agree 
that this book is the most impor- 
tant contribution of the season to 
this branch of elementary educa- 
tion. 


PRICE ONLY $950 pPostPaAD 


MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 


5154 NORTH CLARK STREET 
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. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























THANKSGIVING 
IN THE 


SCHOOLROOM 













PRICE 


40c 


POSTPAID 

















A collection of original Thanksgiving enter- 
tainment material from which any teacher 
can select enough to make her program both 
complete and novel. It is for all grades, and 
supplies every kind of Thanksgiving entertain- 
ment—historical, humorous, and dramatic. 
There are 40 recitations and readings, 10 
quotations, 10 plays and dialogues, 15 drills 
and marches, tableaux, acrostics, and motion 
songs; six songs and games; and a suggested 
program. This is the biggest money’s worth 
published in the form of a Thanksgiving book. 
Paper, 160 pages. 


ORDER EARLY FROM 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














FOLDING THEATER 


MADE BY AN ARTIST IN SPAIN 
ONLY 40 LEFT. NO MORE CAN BE HAD 
UNLIKE ANYTHING YOU HAVE SEEN 




































































Includes: folding stage, different sets, 
script and cut out characters for each 
of the following subjects: 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
VIOLET (a comedy with a clown) 


Each set is a real work of art planned to make 
its use by children easy and educational. 
With this model, your class can make sets, 
write scripts, and arrange a music program 
for any play. It is also a basis for research 
in theater arts. 


These only available sets 
are being closed out for 
$5.00 each, postage paid. 


ORDER FROM 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


